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A  NOVEL  BY  GEORGE  SAND. 

N  the  next  number  of  Every  Sat¬ 
urday  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
the  opening  chapters  of  George  Sand’s 
charming  novel 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER, 
translated  expressly  for  these  pages  by  a 
writer  in  whose  hands  the  story  will  lose 
none  of  the  brilliancy  which  characterizes 
it  in  the  original.  “  The  Marquis  de  Ville- 
mer”  will  be  continued  in  uninterrupted 
weekly  instalments  until  concluded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  shall  issue  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
next  number  of  Every  Saturday,  a 
magnificent  double-page  engraving  con¬ 
taining  large  equestrian  portraits  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Prussian  army,  —  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  Crown  Prince,  Prince  Charles 
Frederick,  Von  Moltke,  General  Steinmetz, 
etc.,  etc.  This  cartoon,  one  of  the  most 
superb  pictures  ever  printed  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  journal,  will  be  issued  gratuitously 
to  the  readers  of  Every  Saturday. 

PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  The  Graphic,  the  best  Illustrated 
Paper  of  England,  the  publishers  of  Every 
Saturday  receive  electrotypes  from  the 
original  blocks  of  all  the  illustrations  which 
appear  in  that  paper. 

The  best  of  the  pictures  in  The  Graphic 
thus  appear  in  Every  Saturday  by  hon¬ 
orable  arrangement,  and  are  printed  from 
the  English  plates  entire  and  unmuti¬ 
lated  and  with  all  the  perfection  of  the 
originals.  As  this  arrangement  is  confined 
exclusively  to  Every  Saturday,  any 
other  American  paper  using  pictures  from 
The  Graphic  must  print  them  from  hasty 
and  imperfect  transfers  made  in  this  coun¬ 
ts)-  _ 

Back  Numbers  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January’  Ist  can  be  supplied  by  appli 
cation  to  the  Publishers  or  any  newsdealer. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Hammett,  Jr.,  of  Newport, 
has  been  gathering  old  and  rare  coins  ever 
since  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  He  has 
now  not  far  fix>m  a  thousand  specimens, 
probably  the  largest  collection  of  any  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  in  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mett’s  other  collection,  stud  to  be  a  very 
large  one,  of  American  dollars,  is  what  ex¬ 
cites  more  general  admiration. 


CABINET-MAiaXG. 

HE  history  of  President  Grant’s  Cabinet 
thus  far  is  curious  and  interesting 
enough,  but  we  refer  to  it  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  it  is  instructive.  Of  course,  as  soon 
as  the  result  of  the  election  of  1868  was 
known,  if  not  before,  public  speculation  was 
rife  as  to  whom  the  new  President  would 
select  for  his  constitutional  advisers.  Each 
section  put  forth  its  most  prominent  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  whatever  preferences  might 
be  expressed,  it  was  generally  agreed  be¬ 
forehand  that  the  mind  which  had  so  invari¬ 
ably  designated  the  right  subordinates  in 
the  war  would  be  equally  unerring  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Even  when 
it  became  known  that  the  President-elect 
was  not  taking  into  his  confidence  any  of 
the  tried  and  trusted  leaders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  bis  admirers  regarded  this  as 
only  another  proof  of  the  self-reliance  that 
could  not  go  astray ;  although,  as  in  the 
Scripture  times,  “  some  doubted.”  After 
the  nation  had  been  puiucd  bv  an  impene¬ 
trable  secrecy  on  the  subject,  lasting  up  to 
the  very  day  of  inauguration,  the  cabinet 
was  announced,  as  follows:  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne.  Secretary  of  State;  Adi^he  E. 
Boric,  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy;  A.  T.  Stew¬ 
art,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  J.  D.  Cox, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  J.  A.  J.  Creswell, 
Postmaster-General ;  E.  R.  Hoar,  Attorney- 
General. 

It  is  a  very  mild  statement  to  sav  that  the 
people  were  taken  bv  surprise.  The  thor- 
ougn-going  partisan  llepublican  press  main¬ 
tained,  of  course,  that  each  man  in  the  list 
was  the  very  best  that  could  have  been 
chosen  for  his  department,  —  particularlv 
Borie.  Light-hearted  citizens  were  amused, 
the  judicious  grieved.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  party  had 
been  overlooked,  but  it  was  difficult  to  see 
on  what  principle  the  selections  had  been 
made.  Mr.  Washbume  was  the  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  the  President,  and  that  nad 
to  be  taken  as  the  sole  reason  for  putting 
him  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  — 
a  place  for  which  neither  the  health  of  his 
body  nor  the  habits  of  his  mind  in  the  least 
fitted  him.  He  lived,  however,  a  merry  of¬ 
ficial  life,  if  it  was  a  short  one.  He  went  in 
on  the  4th  of  March  and  out  on  the  10th, 
and  yet  within  that  time  he  filled  all  the 
subordinate  places  of  consequence  with  his 
friends,  who  are  remaining  there  to  this  day. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Iowa,  an  able  and  upright  gentleman,  very 
projierly  declined  to  become  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Washbume,  when  the  latter,  on  the 
wings  of  friendship  and  love,  was  borne 
awav  to  the  French  mission. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Stewart,  nominated  for 
the  Trea.sury  Department,  is  well  rciucm- 
bered.  If  there  had  been  no  law  in  the  way, 
he  never  ought  to  have  been  nominated  for 
a  position  the  discharge  of  whose  duties  di¬ 
rectly  affected  his  own  business  interests  to 
the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars ;  but  there 
was  a  law  which  expressly  proliibited  the 
appointment.  When  the  President  discov¬ 
ered  this,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
not  withdrawing  the  nomination,  but  asking 
the  repeal  of  the  law !  When  this  is  read 
in  history  men  will  say  that  the  impertur¬ 
bable  hero  of  the  war  clearly  lost  his 
Itfesence  of  mind,  and  the  instance  will 
excite  the  same  wonder  now  raised  by  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great’s  one  exhibition  of  cow- 
ardioc. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  name,  however,  was  with¬ 
drawn  at  last,  and  he  was  left  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  that  colossal  dry-goods  business 
which  had  so  impressed  the  Presidential 
mind  with  his  fitness  for  the  place  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Gallatin,  and  Chase.  Mr.  Boutwell 
succeeded  him ;  Mr.  Fish  took  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State;  and  General  Rawlins  be¬ 
came  Secretaiy  of  War.  In  less  than  three 
months  the  naval  wonder,  Mr.  Borie,  re¬ 
tired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robeson, 
who  knew  as  much  about  the  Navy  as  most 
countT}'  lawyers  do.  The  death  of  fsocre- 
tarj-  Rawlins  brought  General  Belknap  into 
the  AVar  Department.  Circumstances  not 
known,  but  very  generally  believed  to  be 
connected  with  Attorney-General  Hoar’s 
want  of  obsequiousness  to  political  interfer¬ 
ence  with  his  department,  caused  his  re¬ 
tirement.  AVithin  a  short  time  the  impend¬ 
ing  withdrawal  of  Secretary  Cox  from  the 
Interior  Department  has  been  announced. 
He  has  been  a  most  faithful  and  energetic 
officer,  against  whom  the  breath  of  suspi¬ 
cion  has  never  been  raised,  —  excepting 
political  suspicion.  He  has  been  accused  of 
disregarding  outside  dictation  as  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  department ;  he  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  make  appointments  and  advance- 
I  ments  among  his  .subordinates  with  more 
I  reference  to  merit  than  partisan  influences ; 


he  has  broken  up  rings  and  combinations 
which  preyed  upon  the  Government,  and 
has  instituted  many  valuable  reforms.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  sustained, 
instead  of  being  dismissed  witli  the  po¬ 
lite  formula  of  having  his  resignation  ac¬ 
cepted.  Thus  it  happens  that  of  all  the 
original  members  of  President  Grant’s 
Cabinet,  only  one  —  Postmaster-General 
Cre.sweU  —  remains. 

Now,  why  do  we  rehearse  this  Instoiy  ? 
It  is  not  for  the  puriwse  of  making  or  ex¬ 
citing  any  reflections  on  the  President.  He 
passed  from  the  anny  to  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
tracy  with  such  a  total  want  of  civil  expe¬ 
rience,  such  an  exposure  to  wily  influences, 
that  nothing  but  his  own  natural  rectitude 
could  have  kept  him  from  making  more  and 
worse  mistakes  than  he  has  made.  It  is 
the  system  to  which  he  is  subjected  —  that 
evil  system  which  throws  a  Motley  out  of 
the  great  position  to  which  the  public 
opinion  of  two  continents  had  assigned 
him,  and  which  is  not  above  ruining  tide- 
waiters  and  pensioners  —  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble  in  the  Cabinet. 
Let  the  nation  study  the  lesson,  and  strike 
for  Civil  Service  Reform. 


THE  TWO  KINDS  OF  CRITICISM. 

IT  was  an  acute  remark  of  Vauvenargues 
that  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  mediocrity  always 
to  praise  with  moderation,  yet  not  a  few 
critics  rest  their  reputation  for  judgment  on 
this  incapacity  to  admire  anything  warmly. 
In  all  hearty  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
another  mind  there  is  more  or  less  selt-for- 
gctfulness,  and  the  cheapest  and  meanest 
ionn  of  self-assertion  is  coldly  to  scan  e.x- 
traordinary  genius  and  virtue.  That  there 
is  a  mediocrity  of  another  kind,  a  mediocrity 
which  is  always  dealing  in  superlatives  of 
admiration,  does  not  diminish  the  peculiar 
hatefuiness  of  the  hard,  dry  mediocrity 
which  feeds  its  self-complacency  on  its  de¬ 
fects  of  feeling  and  insight. 

Judgment  implies  perception  of  the  things 
judged,  and  when  souls  are  the  objects  in¬ 
vestigated  the  perception  must  rise  to  the 
height  of  spiritual  discernment.  The  true 
critic  of  books  or  men  must  see  keenly  and 
feel  strongly  before  he  can  judge  rightly. 
Insight  is  the  condition  of  interpretation, 
and  interpretation  the  condition  of  accurate 
judgment.  Tlie  defect  of  most  criticism  is 
that  it  never  comes  in  real  contact  with  the 
thing  criticised.  The  irritation  of  authors 
against  reviewers  is  commonly  due,  not  so 
much  to  their  being  condemned  as  to  their 
being  misrepresented.  AVhen  the  knife 
of  the  analyst  touches  a  vital  point  they 
may  be  pained,  but  this  is  a  very  different 
sensation  from  that  they  experience  when  it 
exasperately  hacks  and  sl.oshes  the  surface 
which  it  is  too  clumsily  wielded  to  jienetratc. 
AA’e  have  read  hundreds  of  criticisms,  in 
wliich  censure  was  confidently  lavished  and 
praise  grudgingly  bestowed,  which  after  all 
only  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  writers 
that  any  minds  should  have  the  impudence 
to  differ  from  their  own.  They  remind  one 
of  the  alehouse  keeper  in  “  Felix  Holt,” 
who  divides  human  opinion  into  two  parts, 
respectively  styled  “  my  idee  ”  and  “  hnm- 
bug.” 

Literature  is  of  value  only  so  far  as  it  en¬ 
larges  and  enriches  the  minds  of  its  students, 
and  nothing  is  so  barren  as  mueh  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  literary  culture.  A 
man  may  bo  familiar  with  all  literatures 
without  really  apprehending  and  knowing  a 
single  great  autnor.  Sainte-Beuve  is  a 
master  in  criticism,  not  because  he  was  a 
wide  reader,  but  because  he  was  a  wide  liker, 
—  not  because  he  delivered  dogmatic  judg¬ 
ments,  but  because  his  soul  >vas  a  mirror  in 
which  other  souls  were  fairly  reflected,  — 
not  because  he  “  praised  with  moderation,” 
but  because  with  his  whole  heart  he  rejoiced 
to  perceive  and  to  celebrate  all  forms  of  in¬ 
tellectual  excellence.  His  delicacy  of  dis¬ 
crimination  was  inseparably  connected  with 
his  quickness  of  sympathy  and  jienetration 
of  insight.  In  mere  external  scholarship  he 
may  have  been  equalled  by  many  English 
reviewers  who,  out  of  their  narrow  line, 
were  prodigies  of  prejudice  and  obtuseness. 
They  read  books  with  their  eves  alone  ;  he 
read  them  with  his  heart  and  imagination. 
In  short,  with  his  large  critical  power  he 
had  none  of  that  critical  conceit  which  is  so 
apt  to  mistake  dulness  of  perception  for 
calmness  of  judgment. 

“  A  sure  sign  of  mediocrity  is  always  to 
praise  with  moderation  ” ;  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  natures  of  men  of  genius  present 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  described  with¬ 
out  a  glow  in  the  statement.  The  sign  that 
one  feels  their  power  is  that  he  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  its  expression.  Emerson  joins  to 


his  other  great  gifts  that  of  being  a  great 
critic;  he  seizes  the  characteristic  trait  of 
individual  genius  as  sagaciously  as  he  indi¬ 
cates  its  limitations  ;  and  it  certainly  is  not 
his  habit  to  praise  with  moderation.  AVhen 
he  speaks  of  Plato,  for  example,  you  feel  at 
once  that  he  has  communed  with  that  vast 
intelligence,  face  to  face.  Plato’s  daring 
imagination,  he  says,  “  gives  him  the  more 
solid  grasp  of  facts,  as  the  birds  of  highest 
flight  have  the  stronger  alar  bones.”  “  His 
strength  is  like  the  momentum  of  a  falling 
planet :  and  liis  discretion,  the  return  of  its 
due  and  perfect  curve.”  “  He  believes  that 
jioetiy,  prophecy,  and  the  high  insight  are 
from  a  wisdom  of  which  man  is  not  master ; 
that  the  gods  never  philosophize  ;  but  by  a 
celestial  mania,  these  miracles  arc  accom¬ 
plished.  Horsed  on  these  winged  steeds,  he 
sweeps  the  dim  regions,  visits  worlds  which 
flesh  cannot  enter;  he  saw  the  souls  in 
pain ;  he  hears  the  doom  of  the  juilge ;  he 
beholds  the  penal  metempsychosis ;  the 
Fates,  with  the  rock  and  shears  ;  and  hears 
the  intoxicating  hum  of  their  spindle.”  In 
this  last  sentence  we  have  ecstasy  fitly  de¬ 
scribing  ccstasv,  —  a  mood  of  the  mind  of 
genius  of  which  no  tbrmal  critics  show  the 
slightest  experimental  conception.  Again, 
speaking  of  the  profoundness  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  the  world’s  greatest  poet,  he 
says  that  Shakespeare  has  proved  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  “  to  he  deeper,  wider,  higher 
than  the  sjiaecs  of  astronomy.”  The  magic 
of  the  poet’s  diction,  he  contends,  is  beyond 
the  actor’s  art  to  express.  “  The  recitation 
begins ;  one  golden  word  leaps  out  immor¬ 
tal  from  all  this  painted  jiedantry,  and 
sweetly  torments  us  with  invitations  to  its 
own  inaccessible  homes.” 

These  are  instances  of  the  true  critical 
method  of  sjie.'iking  greatly  of  great  things. 
It  is  felt  at  once  that  genius  is  interpreting 
genius.  The  praise  is  unstinted  because  the 
insight  is  so  .deep  and  sure.  Even  if  wc 
•disagree  with  the  judgments  passed,  we  are 
still  none  the  less  insi)ired  and  inibnned,  — 
informed  by  such  a  vivid  glance  into  the 
processes  of  genius,  and  inspired  by  such  an 
intense  feeling  of  its  exceptional  power. 


THE  LAST  STRAW. 


^piIE  bitterest  personal  enemv  of  the  ex- 
X  Emperor  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
swiftness  and  the  dimth  of  his  fall.  AVe 
cannot  imagine  even  Victor  Hugo  or  Roche¬ 
fort  desiring  to  heap  additional  disasters  on 
the  uncrowned  head.  Honor,  riches,  power, 
all  wrested  from  him  at  the  moment  when 
he  thought  himself  sujirenic. 

“  But  yestenlay  the  wont  of  Cwsar  miftlit 
Have  stowl  asaiiiet  the  worlil:  now  he  lies  there,  (at 
■\Vilhelm«hiihe,) 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,” 


unless  it  he  the  cynical  Bisniiirck.  Surely 
the  Man  of  Destiny  has  been  punished  se- 
vert'ly.  Yesterday,  an  Enijieror  in  the  Tui- 
Icries ;  to-day  a  captive  in  a  Prussian  sum¬ 
mer-house.  Yet  the  Fates  have  not  been 
willing  to  let  him  off  with  that.  They  have 
held  in  reserve  for  his  darkest  hour  a  most 
subtile  and  unexpected  misfortune.  It  was 
not  enough  for  them  that  the  hero  of  the  2d 
of  l)eceml)cr  should  lie  in  tlie  dust  at  King 
AVilliam’s  feet ;  it  was  not  enough  that  he 
should  he  discarded  by  Iris  own  people  aiul 
reviled  by  every  other.  Tlic  Fates,  being 
merciless,  must  needs  teach  him  a  lower 
depth  of  humiliation  by  causing  “  Colonel  ” 
Hiram  Fuller  to  turn  up  as  his  friend. 

Colonel  Fuller,  as  is  known  to  a  limited 
number  of  people  in  England  and  to  a  still 
smaller  number  in  this  more  happy  country, 
is  the  editor  of  a  London  weekly  journal 
called  the  Cosmopolitan.  Tlie  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  rejoices  in  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  newspaper  in  Europe  owned  and  edited 
by  an  American,”  and  we  arc  not  rash  in 
hazarding  the  conjecture  that  Europe  is  not 
anxious  to  have  the  Cosmopolitan  robbed  of 
this  unique  distinction.  The  paper  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  devoted  to  American  interests 
abroad,  and  really  is,  so  far  as  American 
interests  are  represented  by  the  private  axe 
of  the  gifted  editor,  who  has  become  so  fierce 
a  Gaul  that  most  of  his  editorials  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  broken  English.  To  put  it  more 
plainly,  the  Colonel’s  natiVe  prose  is  so 
sj)oekIed  with  doubtfol  French  that  a  Pa¬ 
risian  might  suppose  it  English  and  a  Lon¬ 
doner  mistake  it  for  French. 

Being  ourselves  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  Colonel’s  style,  we  are  able  to  make  out 
that  he  has  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  his  noble 

S’  and  boon-companion  Louis  Napoleon. 

e  love  of  D’Artagnan  for  Porthos,  Athos, 
and  Aramis ;  the  friendly  understanding  that 
existed  between  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the 
mutual  fidelity  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  are 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  devotion  of  the 
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Franco- American  Colonel.  “  Napoleon  III.,” 
says  the  Colonel  with  great  simplicity, — 
for  he  is  as  simple  as  he  is  valiant,  this  bat¬ 
tle-scarred  warrior,  —  “  N.apoleon  III.  never 
had  so  many  true  friends  in  his  life  as  he 
may  count  at  this  moment.”  Of  course  this  is 
an  oblique  allusion  to  himself.  Napoleon  in 
his  prosperity  never  had  any  true  friend. 
He  has  one  now.  It  is  Colonel  Hiram  Ful¬ 
ler.  The  assertion  that  follows  this  perhaps 
panlonable  exhibition  of  amiable  weakness 
is  one  that  we  cannot  allow  tf)  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged  :  “  There  is  not  a  crowned  head  in 
Europe  to-day  who  (sic)  is  half  as  much  hon¬ 
ored,  respected,  and  loved,  as  the  Imperial 
prisoner  of  ^Vilhelmsh6hc.”  That,  we  sub¬ 
mit,  is  altogether  too  sweej)in".  The  King 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands  should  have  Ix^en 
made  an  e.xception.  But  the  Colonel  is  no 
half-way  fritmd,  and  will  say  his  say,  come 
wh.at  will.  lie  is  "allant,  too,  and  when  he 
touches  on  the  hhiipress  his  sentences  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  the  very  roses  of  lan¬ 
guage  like  the  finest  passages  in  “  'Ihe  Ba¬ 
zaar  Book  of  Decorum.”  “  Her  M.aje8ly,” 
he  says,  “  still  dresses  with  exquisite  sim¬ 
plicity,  her  toilet  being  toned  and  tinted  in 
harmony’  with  the  tristness  of  the  hour. 
Long  live  the  brave  and  beautiful  Empress 
Eugenie  !  ”  With  a  keen  eye  to  the  financial 
eomlition  of  the  family,  he  remarks :  “  Should 
either  the  Emjwror,  the  Empress,  or  the 
voung  Prince  be  in  want  of  money,  untold 
inillions  would  be  laid  at  their  feet,  as  mil¬ 
lions  of  nven  will  yet  rally  to  restore  the  Na¬ 
poleon  dynasty'  to  power.”  Really,  one 
contingency  is  as  likely  to  hap|)en  as  the 
other.  But  the  EmjMjror  is  luckily  not  in 
immediate  want  of  pecuniary  assistance,  for 
the  thrifty  Colonel  more  than  intimates  that 
Louis  has  laid  by  something  handsome.  To 
use  his  own  words,  “  the  Emperor,  like  all 
other  crowned  heads,  [the  Colonel  has  a 
singular  affinity  for  the  phrase  ‘  crowned 
heads  ’]  has  a  comfortable  deposit  with  his 
juivate  bankers  in  London.”  How  did  the 
sly  dog  knoAv  that.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
Colonel  has  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  the  little 
savings  of  Ca?sar.  Tlie  suspicion  brings 
a  blush  to  the  check  of  modern  civilization. 

It  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  cam¬ 
el’s  back.  The  Emperor’s  failure  is  great 
and  his  mortification  heavy ;  but  he  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  philosopher  after  all,  and  may  be 
he  will  be  able  to  stand  the  loss  of  his  throne 
and  all  the  glorious  ])omp  that  waits  upon 
the  lives  of  kings ;  perh.aps  he  may'  even 
welcome  the  cpiiet  of  his  captivity  and  not 
be  completely  withered  by  the  scorn  of  an 
indignant  nation,  but  how  am  he  stand 
Colonel  Hiram  Fuller? 


THE  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

fPIIE  ill  wind  that  has  driven  the  orna- 
1.  mental  portion  of  the  inhabitants  from 
Paris,  has  blown  good  to  those  cities  which 
the  children  of  the  muses  have  selected  for 
their  abodes  until  happier  times  shall  allow 
them  to  return  to  la  belle  France.  .lust  be¬ 
fore  Paris  was  invested  a  general  stampede 
took  place  among  the  authors,  actors,  singers, 
painters  and  musicians  of  the  gay  metropolis. 
The  pet  artiste  of  the  opera  who  had  all  the 
bouquets  and  the  golden  yonths  at  her  feet, 
suddenly  l)ecame  a  “  useless  mouth  ”  in  spite 
of  her  sweetness,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
without  regret.  M.any  of  the  musical  nota¬ 
bilities  sought  sanctuary'  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  the  opera-houses  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  are  likely  to  be  the  gainers.  Sever¬ 
al  authors  of  note  have  taken  their  ink- 
homs  to  England ;  but  it  is  to  the  United 
States  —  if  the  report  be  true  —  that  the 
distinguished  painters  are  coming.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced,  rather  vaguely'  to  be  sure,  which 
promises  well  for  the  truth  of  the  report, 
that  Gerome  Meissonier,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Ga- 
l^t  and  Saintrine  are  to  set  up  their  ateliers 
in  New  York.  They  would  certainly  make 
their  fortunes  there.  A  week  after  their  ar¬ 
rival  no  home  woiild  be  complete  without  an 
Eastern  pictimc  by  (Jerome  or  a  cattle-piece 
by  Rosa  Bonheur.  Between  the  real  con- 
noisseimi  and  that  larger  class  composed  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  pay  handsomely 
for  what  they  do  not  understand,  the  French 
artists  would  fare  sumptuously.  We  are  not 
sure  that  American  art  would  not  receive  a 
desirable  impetus  from  this  rivalry.  A  clos¬ 
er  familiarity  with  the  best  French  art  would 
teach  our  people  to  detect  the  excellence  of 
native  painters  now  all  but  neglected,  and 
open  the  eyes  of  picture-buyers  to  the  tame 
frauds  with  which  they  have  lined  their  par¬ 
lors  and  dining-rooms.  On  the  other  hand 
our  artists  would  derive  incalculable  advan¬ 
tage  from  having  access  to  such  studios  as 
those  of  Meissonier  and  Gerome.  The  rumor 
that  these  gentlemen  contemplate  coming  to 
this  country'  is  altogether  too  good  to  be  true. 


MRS.  FLYNT. 

IF  we  were  struck  bv  the  paralyzing  wish 
to  become  the  chief  executive  of  this 
Commonwealth,  we  could  secure  our  elec¬ 
tion  by  adopting  as  the  main  plank  in  our 
])latform,  the  advocacy'  of  an  established 
scale  of  prices  for  dressmaking.  After  the 
startling  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  Flynt- 
Coolidge  case,  —  a  ease,  if  we  may  say  so, 
that  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  crime, 
—  there  is  not  a  father  or  a  husband  in 
Massachusetts  who  would  not  vote  for  the 
man  seriously  bent  on  reforming  dressmakers. 

We  think  it  was  suicidal  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Flynt  to  bring  her  case  again  before 
the  public,  for  the  items  in  her  “  little  bill  ” 
are  calculated  to  frishten  away  a  great 
many  honest  pe-oplc  from  her  signboard. 
When  one  reflects  how  very  precious  her 
time  and  her  trimmings  are,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  m-rson  of  a  nice  sense  of 
honor  to  pass  by  ner  shop  without  offering 
to  pay  ten  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  readin"  her  adamantine  name  over 
the  door.  If  Mrs.  Flynt’s  charges  are  usual 
ones,  then,  so  far  as  this  country’  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Tom  Hood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ” 
is  without  i)oint;  for  all  our  syn)patliics, 
instead  of  being  with  the  hungry,  under¬ 
paid  seamstress,  must  needs  turn  to  her  for¬ 
lorn  and  helpless  victims. 


It  is  said  that  the  manuscript  of  a  novel 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Emperor  has  been 
discovered  among  the  private  papers  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch.  The  hero  of  the 
romance,  report  goes  on  to  say,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States,  returns  to  France  in  1868,  and  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  wonders  of  Napoleon’s  reign, 
the  suppression  of  passports,  the  iron-clad 
navy',  the  embellishment  of  Paris,  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  political  prisoners,  and  the  return 
of  exiles.  Well,  it  only  remained  for  the 
Emperor  to  turn  up  a.s  a  novel-writer ! 


The  New  York  Atlas,  speaking  of  the 
late  Assessor  of  the  Thirty-Second  District 
(Mr.  .1.  F.  Cleveland),  says  that  “  he  was  un¬ 
questionably’  the  ablest  and  most  honest  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  magnates  of  that  city’.” 
It  shows  the  existence  of  a  fine  standard  of 
]X)litical  morality,  when  a  man  holding  a 
})ublic  office  is  seriously’  praised  for  being 
comparatively  honest ! 


Tiieke  are  to  be  no  more  “Diamond 
Weddings”  in  the  Empire  City.  At  one 
time  a  poor  man  could  afford  neither  to  get 
married  nor  to  get  buried  in  New  York. 
If  the  reformers  are  successful  both  of  these 
luxuries  will  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  the  most  limited  income. 


No  more  earthquakes  are  to  be  allowed 
in  ^lassachusetts.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Commonwealth  has  expelled  qua- 
kers. 


MAP  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 
TlfE  present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue 
T  T  of  Eveky  Satuui>.\  y,  a  carefully  pre- 
p.ired  map  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Europe, 
made  expressly  for  this  journal. 

On  the  right  of  the  map  is  shown  the 
}X)8ition  of  the  contending  forces  ‘at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  The  French 
forces  consisted  of  two  armies:  1st,  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  comprising  three  army’ 
corps,  the  'id,  3d,  and  4th,  with  head-quartew 
at  Metz ;  and,  2d,  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
comprising  three  army  corps,  the  1st,  5th, 
7th,  with  MacMahon’s  head-quarters  at 
Strasbourg.  All  were  under  the  command 
of  the  Emperor.  The  6th  corps  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Chalons  as  a  reserve.  The  8th 
coTOs,  the  Imperial  (iuard,  was  in  Paris. 

The  German  forces,  under  command  of 
King  William,  comprised  three  distinct 
armies,  concentrated  behind  the  River  Saar, 
and  reaching  from  Tnwes  to  Landau.  On 
the  ridht  was  the  army  of  Prince  Frede¬ 
rick  Charles,  in  the  centre  the  army’  of 
(ieneral  Steinmetz,  and  on  the  left'  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 

On  the  4th  of  Auirust  the  Crown  Prince 
advanced  against  M.'icMahon,  and  took 
Weissenburg  by  storm.  MacMahon  fell 
back  to  Worth,  where  he  was  again  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  completely  routed. 

At  the  same  time  (August  6th)  General 
Steinmetz  advanced  against  General  Fros- 
sard,  commanding  the  3d  corps  at  Saar- 
brucken,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  in 
disorder  to  Metz. 


Prince  Frederick  Charles  also  advanced  I 
upon  Sierck,  which  movement,  combined 
with  the  defeat  of  MacMahon  and  Fros-  j 
sard,  compelled  the  entire  left  wing  of  the  I 
French  army  also  to  fall  back  upon  | 
Metz.  ■  : 

Napoleon  sought  to  reorganize  and  eon-  : 
centrate  his  whole  army  at  this  point,  but  the 
Crown  Prince  followed  MacMahon  soclosely,  , 
that  he  was  unable  to  make  a  junction  "with  ; 
the  main  body  on  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  i 
and  was  forced  through  Nancy  to  Chalons. 
Meantime  General  Steinmetz  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  followed  the  retreating 
French  columns  towards  Metz.  On  August 
14th  Napoleon  held  a  council  of  war  at 
Metz,  when  it  was  decided  to  make  a  still 
further  retreat  to  St.  Menehould,  in  order 
to  form  a  jimetion  with  MacMahon  near  ' 
Chalons.  The  French  immediately  began  ^ 
the  movement,  marching  in  three  columns, 
the  right  by  Conflans  and  the  left  by  Gorze. 
This  movement  was  known  at  once  at  the  ' 
German  head-quarters,  and  General  Stein- 
nietz  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  crossed  ! 
the  Moselle  at  Pont  il  Mousson,  and  defeated  ; 
Generals  Frossard  and  Caen,  who  disputed  1 
their  passage,  and  pressed  rapidly’  forward  to 
(jiorze.  Mars  la  Tour,  and  Conflans.  On  the 
15th,  16th,  and  18th,  Bazaine,  who  now  com¬ 
manded  all  the  French  forces  at  Metz,  seeing 
that  his  direct  communications  with  Paris 
and  MacMahon  were  severed,  attempted  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  lines  of  Steinmetz  j 
and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  fightin"  the  | 
heavy  engagements  of  (Jravelotte  and  Rez-  ! 
onville,  in  both  of  which  he  was  signally’  ; 
defeated.  AVhile  these  engagements  were  ] 
taking  place  about  Metz,  the  Crown  Prince  j 
received  orders  to  halt  at  Chalons  in  order  | 
that  he  might  render  assistance  to  Stein-  i 
metz  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  should 
it  be  required.  | 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Grave-  | 
lotte  he  was  ordered  to  follow  up  MacMa¬ 
hon.  MacMahon,  on  learning  the  results  of  ! 
the  battles  before  Metz,  advanced  towards  | 
Mezieres  with  the  intention  of  relieving  j 
Bazaine  by’  way  of  Montmedv  and  Longuy- 
on.  The  Crown  Prince  followed  him  by’  i 
way’  of  Suippe  and  Vouziers.  Meantime  ; 
the  Prussian  armies  about  Metz  had  been  ; 
reinforced  by  a  fresh  army  under  the  com-  i 
mand  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  [ 
King  William,  having  posted  his  forces  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  shut  up  Bazaine  com-  ' 
pletely  witliin  the  fortifications  of  Metz,  , 
despatched  a  portion  of  his  forces  under  the  I 
command  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  to  operate  in  ' 
conjunction  vtith  the  Crown  Prince  ofPrus-  ' 
sia  against  MacMahon. 

The  movements  of  MacMalion  were  not 
clearly  developed  to  either  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  commanders  until  the  27th.  On  the  j 
28th  and  29th  skirmishes  l)etween  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  MacMahon  ^ 
took  place  at  Buzancy,  and  between  Mac-  ' 
Mahon  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  ' 
the  Crown  Prince  of  .Saxony,  at  Longwy’.  i 
Notwithstanding  the  skirmishes  at  Buzancy’,  i 
MacMahon  did  not  believe  the  .army’  of ! 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Pnissia  was  close  | 
upon  him.  He  theretbre  decided  to  throw  ; 
his  whole  force  upon  the  army  of  Prince  j 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  Crown  Prince  | 
of  Saxonv  with  the  intention  of  defeat-  : 
ing  it  before  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prus-  j 
sia  could  come  to  its  assistance.  To  do  this  ! 
he  had  to  cross  the  Meuse  at  Stenay,  and  ! 
while  engaged  in  this  operation,  with  his  ! 
army  divided,  one  half  on  each  side  of  the  I 
river,  he  was  attacked  in  force  by  the  | 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  on  the  one  side  ! 
and  shortly’  after  by  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Saxony  on  the 
other.  He  was  defeated  in  both  engage¬ 
ments,  and  the  two  divisions  of  his  army’  re¬ 
treated  towards  Sedan,  and  made  a  junction 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  near  Donchery. 
During  the  earlv  part  of  these  operations 
MacMahon  and  Bazaine  had  communicated 
with  each  other,  and  had  agreed  that  on  the 
31st  of  August  they’  would  make  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  enemy. —  B.azaine  by  a  sortie 
from  Metz,  and  ilacMahon  to  attack  from 
such  a  position  as  he  might  then  occupy. 
Bazaine  made  his  attack,  but  was  repulsed, 
while  MacMahon  was  in  no  condition  to  { 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  programme.  He 
had  'l>een  so  severely’ handled  in  the  engage-  I 
ments  of  the  2)»t.h  and  30th  about  Stenay, 
that  he  could  not  even  make  a  stand  against 
the  Prussians,  in  fact,  on  the  81st,  he  was 
in  full  retreat  to  Sedan.  Here  he  was 
attacked  on  the  first  of  September  by  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,'  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the 
Prince  of  Saxony,  and  after  a  bloody  battle 
which  lasted  all  day  he  was  wounded  and 
his  army  compelled  to  surrender.  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  was  at  Sedan,  also  siurendered. 


All  hope  of  relieving  Bazaine  was  thus  at 
an  end. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sedan  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  advanced  with 
his  army’  in  different  columns  ujxjn  Paris. 
A  portion  of  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  and  tlie  Prince  of  Saxony  returned 
to  Metz. 

The  defeat  of  MacMahon  at  Worth  and 
his  subsequent  retreat  to  Chalons  exposed 
the  fortified  places  of  Stra-xlxjurg  and  Toul. 
Tliese  were  at  once  invested  by’  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  and  after  a  strong  resistance  Toul  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  23d  and  Strasboiug  on  the 
28th  of  September. 

The  surrender  of  MacMahon  at  Sedan 
broke  up  the  organized  military  forces  of 
France  and  left  the  Prussian  armies  to 
march  at  will.  To  hold  Bazaine  at  Metz, 
to  keep  up  the  investment  of  Paris  and 
protect  their  communications,  and  bring  up 
their  supplies,  have  employed  nearly  all  the 
Prussian  forces  since  the  battle  of  .Sedan. 
Detachments,  however,  have  been  sent  to 
act  against  sotne  of  the  important  places 
within  the  vicinity  of  their  operations. 
Orleans  on  the  south  sturendered  on  the 
11th  of  Octolicr,  and  Soissons  on  the  north 
was  captured  on  the  16th.  The  fearful 
losses  sustained  by  the  Prussians  during 
this  short  but  brilliant  campaign  neces¬ 
sitated  the  reinforcing  and  reorganizing 
of  their  armies.  Meantime  the  French 
have  not  been  inactive.  By  levies  en  masse 
ujjon  the  population  they  have  gathered 
large  armies  at  various  points,  and  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  disasters  that  have  befallen 
them,  they  have  not  lost  faith  in  their  cause. 
Unless  peace  be  soon  declared  we  may  look 
for  a  long  and  a  stUl  more  sanguinary' 
struggle. 


PERSONALS. 


—  A  Berlin  polioem.m  carried  off  in  triumph 
the  chair  on  which  Napoleon  sat  for  a  short  time 
in  the  open  air  at  Sedan. 

—  Jenny  Lind  has  been  singing  in  London 
for  the  lienefit  of  the  English  fund  for  the  sick 
and  wounde<l  soldiers  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war. 

—  CTievalier  Roehrig  has  taken  the  chair  as 
professor  of  the  Chinese  language  at  Cornelk 
University,  and  is  already  preparing  his  class 
for  the  mysteries  of  the  Oriental  tongue. 

—  Mr.  Andrew  llalliday  is  engaged  upon  a 
new  adaptation  of  “  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ” 
for  the  stage.  Shortly  before  his  death  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  specially  intrusted  the  work  to 
Mr.  H.illiday’s  hands. 

—  The  Unirers  declares  that  Marshal  Lc- 
Boeuf  sought  death  in  vain  during  the  battles 
before  Metz.  Before  the  action  he  put  on  all 
his  decorations,  and,  in  full  uniform,  went  first 
to  the  front.  Balls  rained  around  him,  officers 
fell  by  his  side,  but  he  was  not  wounded.  He 
has  confessed  that  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  the 
Emperor  he  was  not  ready  for  war. 

—  General  Vinoy  is  a  soldier  who  was  not  in 
favor  under  the  Empire.  He  has  a  queer  voice, 
strong  convictions,  strong  speech,  and  broad 
manners ;  but  he  is  loyal,  frank,  brave,  and 
clever.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  who  much  esteemed  him,  and  old 
Crimeans  will  remember  how  Lord  Clyde  used 
to  apeak  of  Vinoy  ns  a  “  fine  fellow,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  soldier  and  gentleman.” 

—  The  Boston  Times  learns  that  Mr.  Sidney 
Andrews  has  been  forbidden  by  his  physicians 
to  engage  in  severe  mental  lalxjr  for  some 
months  to  come.  His  temporary  retirement 
from  active  duty  as  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser  will  be  a  severe  loss  to 
the  corps,  as  he  is  one  of  the  too  limited  class 
who  earn  distinction  by  the  comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy  of  their  despatches. 

—  Kossuth  still  maintains  his  hostility  to  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  electors  of  Kanizsa-le- 
Vieux  recently  sent  him  an  invitation  to  become 
their  deputy,"bnt  Kossuth  declined  to  subject 
himself  to  a  King  of  Hungary,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  ex-dic- 
tator  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  despotic  Austria  of 
1848  -  9  and  the  liberal  Austria  of  18TO. 

—  The  sister  who  is  nursing  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon  says  that  he  has  never  uttered  a  com- 
])laint  during  the  dressing  of  his  wounds.  No 
matter  how  they  cut  and  hacked  in  the  frightful 
wonnd  which  completely  traversed  his  thigh, 
and  in  which  a  hoy  ten  years  old  might  turn  his 
fist  round,  not  a  groan  was  heard.  Whatever 
is  given  him,  whatever  is  done  for  him,  his 
reply  is  always,  “  Very  well,  my  gootl  sister.” 

—  The  first  civil  marriage  in  Vienna,  says 
the  Eastern  Budget,  took  place  on  the  1 6th  of 
September.  The  bridegroom  was  the  editor  of 
a  Vienna  paper,  and  both  he  and  the  bride 
declared  to  the  magistrate  that  they  professed 
no  special  creed,  and  were  therefore  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  privil^e  of  being 
married  without  the  intervention  of  a  priest, 
under  the  new  laws.  After  the  ceremony  the 
bridegroom  thanked  the  magistrate  in  a  short 
speech,  and  gave  some  money  for  the  poor-box. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GEXEKAI.  I'llRICH. 
reader  will  turn  with  interest  to  the 
A  handsome  jwrtrait  ot’  (leneral  IThrich, 
whose  heroic  defence  of  Strasbourg  has 
brought  the  gallant  veteran  to  “  th,e  front  ” 
of  public  favor.  A  true  son  of  Alsace,  born 
at  Phalsburg  —  beloved  of  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian  —  in  1802.  at  eighteen  j  ears  of  age  he 
left  the  militarv  s^^'hool  of  Saint  Cjt  to  join 
the  3d  light  infantry  as  sous-lientenant. 
Captain  in  1834,  and  colonel  of  his  old  regi¬ 
ment  in  1848,  Jean  Jacques  Ale.\is  ITirich 
was  made  General  of  Brigade  in  1852,  and 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Crimean  War 
was  appointed  to  the  higher  grade  of  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Division.  In  the  Italian  campaign  he 
was  attached  to  the  5th  Army  Corps,  and 
in  1862  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  which  he  had  been  made  Com¬ 
mander  in  1857.  For  some  time  after  he 
was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  territorial  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Nancy.  TTirec 
years  ago  the  old  soldier  retired  from  active 
service,  but  in  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Germany  he  asked  and  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Strasboimg.  His  stout  defence  of 
the  place  will  give  him  lasting  fame  in  the 
history  of  this  war. 

A  1$IUD’S-EYE  view  of  PARIS. 

The  two  middle  pages  of  our  present 
number  are  occupied  by  an  admirable 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Paris,  showing  the  city 
from  a  jioint  almost  opposite  to  the  one 
S'dected  for  the  popular  picture  engraved  in 
No.  41  of  Every  Saturday.  The  spectator 
is  supposed  to  be  looking  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Gervais,  in  the  Rue  Jacques-de- 
Brosse,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  view  comprises  many  of  the 
most  notable  buildings  of  the  capital. 

St.  Gervais  may  be  termed  the  fifth 
ancient  Church  of  Paris,  four  others,  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  Notre  Dame,  St.  Ger¬ 
main  I’Auxerrois,  and  St.  Severin,  having 
been  previously  erected.  It  was  commenced 
in  1214,  and  a  stone  let  into  one  of  the 
walls  tells  us,  in  quaint  old  French,  of  its 
consecration  by  Maistre  Gourbut,  Eveque 
d’Agrence,  in  1420,  tlie  building  of  the 
church  having  thus  extended  over  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  .  In  1616,  a  portal, 
by  the  celebrated  Jacqnes  Debrosse,  was 
added,  which,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
heavy,  has  a  most  handsome  appearance. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  present  French  Government,  is  not 
quite  so  old,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid 
in  1533.  Here  are  placed  the  statues  of 
those  citizens  of  whom  a  grateful  public  has 
desired  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance ; 
here,  also,  have  taken  place  many  of  those 
turbulent  scenes  for  which  Paris  has  always 
been  so  celebrated,  and  the  different  Gov¬ 
ernments,  which  of  late  years  have  followed 
each  other  with  such  surprising  rapidity,have 
here  been  successively  moclaimed.  One  of 
the  best  and  richest  Parisian  librai-ies  is 
also  located  here,  which  according  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  rule  established  throughout  France, 
is  daily  open  to  the  public,  without  any  re¬ 
striction  whatever.  The  State  and  recep¬ 
tion  rooms  are  most  splendidly  decorated, 
amongst  which  may  be  especially  mentioned 
the  Salles  du  Trone,  des  Arts,  des  Cariatides, 
des  Fees,  and  the  two  Salles  des  Prevots, 
which  contain  the  busts  of  all  those  Parisian 
officials,  from  Evreux,  Provost  in  1205,  to 
Trudaine,  who  filled  the  same  office  in  1705. 

Farther  to  the  right  of  the  engraving 
may  be  perceived  a  large  square  Gothic 
tower,  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie.  This 
structure,  built  in  1568,  was  formerly 
attached  to  a  church,  which,  however,  was 
destroyed,  and  now  the  tower  stands  alone 
in  a  good-sized  sqiiare  of  the  same  name. 
Farther  on  is  the  Louvre,  and  then  comes 
the  Palace  of  the  T'uileries,  where  so  many 
dynasties  have  risen,  flourished,  and  de¬ 
cayed  ;  where,  in  former  vears,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Parisian-  showed  their  patriotic 
ardor  by  smashing  all  the  available  furni¬ 
ture  and  china  in  the  Palace,  and  where,  on 
the  4th  ult.,  another  revolutionary  mob,  also 
composed  of  Parisians,  broke  in,  but  this 
time,  however,  vented  their  wrath  by  merely 
scribbling  their  ideas  on  the  walls.  In  the 
present  exigencies  of  Paris  this  Palace  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  International  Sick 
and  Wounded  Society,  and  the  white  flag 
with  the  red  cross  has  replaced  the  warlike 
tricolor. 

Beyond  the  Tuileries  is  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie,  that  heterogeneous  building 
which,  since  its  erection  in  the  Champs 
El3'seesin  1855  for  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  that  year,  has  been  utilized  for  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  everj'  possible  denomination,  from 
a  dog,  cat,  cattle,  or  horse  show,  to  the  an¬ 
nual  Paris  Salon  J  the  end  of  the 


Champs  Elyses  is  one  of  the  four  triumphal 
arches  of  Paris,  —  I’Arc  de  I’Etoile.  This 
monument  was  begun  in  1806,  but  was  not 
finished  till  thirty  years  afterw:mls.  'Flie 
principal  work  of  the  ornamental  sculpture's 
are  Le  Depart  de  1732,  Le  Triomphe  de 
1810,  La  Resistance,  La  Paix  and  six  has 
reliefs,  all  glorifying  the  victories  of  Na¬ 
poleon  tjie  First’s  Grande  Armee. 

Outside  the  walls  is  Mont  Valericn, 
where  tlie  strongest  and  most  imjmrtant  of 
all  tho  Paiifiifm  lortresses  is  situated.  This 
may  trul/  be, termed  the  citadel  of  Paris, 
for  it  coz  mands  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
city,  and  Lonld  the  Prussians  succeed  in 
capturing!  •,  the  Parisians  with  all  their  cour¬ 
age,  will  fin  it  no  eaw  matter  to  hold  out. 

Passing  .o  -  tr  the  Chanqi  de  Mars,  over 
the  Fcoie  iJ-  litaire,  and  that  grand  re¬ 
minder  of  the  First  Empire,  the  Invalides, 
where  the  bci  of  Napoleon  I.  was  trans¬ 
ferred  fixim  St.  ilelena,  and  where  the  few 
survivors  of  his  armies  watch  with  his  re¬ 
mains,  we  come  G  the  Corps  Legislatif  and 
the  various  gover  .aent  offices  that  alxiund 
in  the  Palais  Bou. .  on  quarter,  and  then  to 
that  chef  d’ceuvre  c.  architecture,  the  Lux¬ 
embourg.  Like  tae  Tuileries,  this  was 
founded  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  who  after 
buj  ing  the  residence  of  the  Luxembourg 
family,  commissioned  Jacques  Debrosse  to 
build  her  a  palace  there.  Debrosse,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  finish  the  works,  and  thej'  were 
afterwards  completed,  though  not  after  the 
original  plans,  bj'  Chalgrin.  After  becom¬ 
ing  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
it  was  utilized  under  the  Revolution,  first  as 
a  prison  and  then  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Government.  At  the  establishment  of 
the  Empire,  it  was  made  to  do  the  double 
duty  of  a  senate  house  and  a  museum. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  built  on  the  vei'y 
site  of  the  palace,  if  palace  it  can  be  called, 
of  the  old  Roman  Proconsuls,  and  the 
Emj)eror  Julian  as  well  as  all  the  Frank 
kings  up  to  Charles  V.  were  also  domiciled 
there.  La  Sainte  ChajK'lle,  one  of  the 
most  curious  relics  of  old  Paris,  was  almost, 
if  not  entirely’,  restored  b}'  Louis  Philippe. 

LANDING  OF  FRENCH  REFUGEES  AT 
LONDON. 

London  is  said  to  be  full  of  French  refu¬ 
gees.  They  have  been  arriving  in  shoals  for 
the  last  few  weeks;  but  mostl\’ in  immedi¬ 
ate  anticipation  of  the  gates  of  Paris  being 
closed.  Many  crossed  from  Boulogne,  but 
the  majoritj-  by  the  steamers  which  take  the 
route  of  the  aliames.  The  latter  are  not 
very  luxurious  conveyances  in  the  best  of 
times.  Tlie\'  are  called  “  cow  boats  ”  by 
contemptuous  Britishers  in  Boulogne;  and 
they  usually  carry  cattle  of  some  kind, 
though  horses  seem  to  be  the  customary  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  hmnan  beings  on  board.  Of  late 
they  have  had  large  cargoes  of  French, — 
mostly  women  and  children.  These  were  of 
all  classes.  Some  took  first-class  passages, 
and  had  all  the  honors  of  the  humble  sa¬ 
loon, —  enjoyed  distinguished  berths,  and 
were  iietted  by  fatigued  but  still  courteous 
stewards  and  stewardesses.  Others,  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  second  class,  had 
rougher  accouunodation,  more  fatigued  and 
less  courteous  stewards  and  stewanlesses  to 
deal  with.  A  still  larger  number  were  deck 
passengers,  in  which  case  stewards  and  stew¬ 
ardesses  were  out  of  the  question,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  baggage  and  tr^-  to  be  as  well  ac¬ 
commodated. 

The  latter  unfortunates  were  not  cheerful 
objects,  when  they  landed  at  London  Bridge 
Whart;  as  the  picture  on  page  709  represents 
them.  Some  had  brought  with  them  such 
effects  as  they  could,  —  a  few  boxes  or  bags 
at  the  most.  But  the  majority  had  nothing 
more  than  such  small  things  as  they  could 
carry  in  handkerchiefs,  and  many  among 
them  had  only  the  clothes  which  they  wore. 
Those  who  had  come  from  Paris  were  the 
worst  off;  for  the  railway  officials,  it  seems, 
detained  the  baggage  of  the  poorer  refugees 
—  “  to  be  taken  care  of.”  Their  case  maj', 
therefore,  be  imagined.  How  these  poor 
people  have  fared  since  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say. 

FLIGHT  OP  FRENCH  PEASANTS  FROM 
THEIR  HOMES. 

Some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  war  are  ex¬ 
perienced  by  non-combatants.  Soldiers  have 
at  least  the  excitement  of  action,  and  the 
honors  —  however  saddened  by  suffering  — 
which  acebmpany  even  defeat.  But  poor 
people  wiib  are  driven  from  their  homes 
have  none  of  these  consolations,  and  they 
maj'  be  excused  if  in  the  midst  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  miseries  they  find  their  patriotism  at 
fault.  The  scene  portraj’ed  on  another  page 
has  been  common  enough  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  European  campaign.  Here  we  see  the 


straits  to  which  villagers  may  be  ix'duced 
through  the  approach  eveii'of  a  Iriendly 
Ibrcc. 

Families  fly  from  their  homes  —  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children — with  such  household 
effects  as  the}'  can  ciUTv  awaj',  or  without 
them  as  the  case  may  bo.  Onlv  those  who 
have  carts  can  transport  articles  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  and  even  then  the  accommo¬ 
dation  is  miserably  insufficient,  —  a  table,  a 
bed,  and  a  few  chairs  arc  all  they  can  bring 
away.  Many  are  obliged  to  walk,  carrying 
their  little  effects  upon  their  backs.  The 
oor  peasants  are  separated  from  their 
earths  and  homes,  and  become  wandering 
victims  to  the  war. 

CAMP  OF  M011ILE.S  AT  PARIS. 

Tlio  Gardes  Mobiles  are  now  the  idols 
of  tho  day  in  Paris,  indeed,  throughout 
France,  and  certainly,  by  their  gallant  con¬ 
duct  in  the  numerous  reconnoitring  skir¬ 
mishes  round  Paris,  the\'  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  in  many  cases  better  than  the  trained 
troops.  Not  only  for  his  bravery,  however,  is 
the  Mobile  jiopular,  he  is  also  lively,  and  the 
French  nation,  as  a  rule,  even  when  in  the 
depths  of  a  great  misfortune,  like  gayety. 
Besides,  the  Mobile  is  young,  and  what  na¬ 
tion  is  there  that  is  not  alw.ays  inclined  to 
look  with  favor  ujion  a  young  arm}'  ?  It  is 
true  that  our  young  friend  is  not  i)articular 
in  the  distinction  of  meum  and  tuum,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  eatables,  but  a  Frenchman 
easily  jiardons  that. 

To  see  a  Mobile  in  his  glory  you  must  visit 
liis  camp.  Indeed,  one  of  the  favorite  holi¬ 
day  re.sorts  of  the  Parisians  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  has  been  the  Camp  of  the 
Garde  Mobile,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing 
in  Paris  when  the  Mobiles,  grown  restive  at 
Chalons,  were  transferred  to  St.  Maur,  and 
greater  still  was  the  joy  of  the  worthy  citizens 
at  having  them  safely  again  installed  within 
the  walls,  where,  encamped  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  our  sketch  on  another  page,  taken 
a  few  days  before  the  gates  ot  Pai-is  were 
finally  closed,  represents  them.  Here,  very 
much  resembling  the  middy  of  the  good  old 
naval  school,  they  can  frisk  and  joke  to  their 
heart’s  content,  nothing  being  taken  amiss 
from  a  Mobile. 

A  POST  OF  GARDE  MOIHLE. 

Tlie  French  Gardes  Mobiles  have  lately 
been  the  object  of  much  inquiry  and  specu¬ 
lation,  —  inquiry  as  to  what  they  really  are, 
speculation  as  to  what  they  might  turn  out 
when  engaged  on  active  service.  First,  as 
to  what  they  are.  The  Garde  Nationale 
Mobile  is  composed  of  those  young  men  who, 
from  the  year  1867,  have  escaped  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  either  through  having  drawn  a 
lucky  number  in  the  conscription,  or  tlirough 
insufficiency  of  height,  being  the  only  son  of 
a  widow,  or  some  other  exemption,  and  of 
those,  who,  drawing  an  unlucky  number, 
were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  a  substitute. 
The  duration  of  a  Moblot’s  service  is  five 
years,  dating  from  the  first  of  July  of  the 
vear  in  which  he  drew  for  the  conscription, 
ilut  few  exceptions,  and,  except  for  special 
reasons,  no  substitutes  are  allowed.  One 
member  of  a  family,  however,  may  replace 
another,  always  providing  that  the  rempht- 
f-ant  is  not  more  than  forty  years  old.  The 
Parisian  iloblots  were  the  first  called  out  in 
the  present  war,  and  a  large  camp  was  ac-. 
corffingly  allotted  to  them  at  Chalons.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  that  camp  life  was  not  so  com¬ 
fortable  and  easy  as  they  had  at  first  sup¬ 
posed,  the  Moblots  liegan  to  murmur,  and 
were  therefore  transferred  to  the  Camp  of 
St.  Maur,  almost  under  the  walls  of  their 
beloved  capital.  Here  they  calmed  down  a 
little,  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussians, 
were  removed  into  Paris  itself.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  Moblot  is  a  far  different  being  to  his 
Parisian  brother.  Unused  to  the  luxuries 
and  enervating  amusements  of  the  ca|)ital, 
he  is  much  more  suited  to  endure  hardships, 
and  far  less  disjiosed  to  grumble  at  them. 
Our  illustration  shows  a  detachment  of  these 
rural  soldiers,  who  have  taken  possession  of, 
and  fairly  established  themselves  in,  a  shop 
in  the  Rue  Lafayette,  which,  as  it  Imre  the 
now  superfluous  inscription  of  “  Boutique  ii 
Loner,”  was  immediately  ajipropriated  as  a 
convenient  residence  for  the  time  being. 
There  th^y  are  making  themselves  at  home. 
Some  fo'e  eating  at  a  table  improvised  out 
I  of  the  counter,  another  is  being  shaved  by  a 
good-natured  coinrade,  others  are  reposing 
outside,  while  the  sentry  on  duty  loots  amus¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  the  important  trust  con¬ 
fided  to  him. 

THE  CHATEAU  OF  BELLE  VUE. 

The  chateau  of  Belle  Vue,  the  scene  of 
the  meeting  between  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Third  Napoleon,  is  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  Sedan,  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Meuse,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  ro.ad  to 
Donchery.  It  is  a  modern  house,  with  glass 
conservatories  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
and  a  little  turri't  at  the  wings  in  imitation 
of  an  ancient  chateau.  It  was  hen?  that  the 
Empeiur  —  after  his  interview  with  Count 
Bismarck  in  the  small  room,  with  a  table 
and  two  chairs,  in  the  weaver’s  cottage  at 
Donchery  —  was  retiuested  to  await  tho  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  King ;  and  here  he  spent  the 
night  before  he  left  as  a  prisoner  for  Belgium, 
'lliere  is  a  pleasant  view,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  from  the  windows  of  the  chateau,  over 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  on  to  the  town 
of  the  great  Turenne,  and  the  wooded  pla¬ 
teaux  l>eyond;  but  sad  enough  for  (he  ca]>- 
tive  on  that  day,  when  the  smoke  of  Bazeilles 
was  still  mounting  towards  heaven,  and 
the  hillshles  were  studded  with  white  spots 
where  the  light  gray  horses  of  the  chasseurs 
d’Afri<(ue  had  gone  down  in  the  last  infuri¬ 
ated  charge. 

The  j)oor  chateau  is  in  some  danger  of 
falling  a  victim  to  its  own  renown.  Spared 
almost  by  a  mir.acle  on  the  day  ol’  battle,  tbi 
batteries  were  posted  in  the  adjacent  mead¬ 
ow,  and  the  French  shells  fell  thickly  on 
every  side,  it  has  survived  to  become  a  prey 
to  the  n'lic-hnnters.  The  soldiers  came 
first ;  for  “  an  educated  army,”  in  tho  words 
of  a  coiTesjKmdent,  “  is  an  army  that  re¬ 
quires  ralics  ” ;  and  the  good  Germans,  after 
rc'Iigiously  enqitying  the  cellar.s,  were  not 
slow  to  appropriate  whatever  was  siitfieient- 
ly  portable  to  serve  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
event.  Even  the  arm-chair  on  which  the 
Emperor  sat  became  a  bone  of  contention, 
and  was  at  length  acquired,  it  is  said,  by  an 
ex-agent  of  the  Berlin  ixilicc,  familiar  from 
long  practice  with  the  disposal  of  stolen 
goods.  Curiosit!-hunting  tourists  may  i)er- 
haps  complete  the  work  of  destruction,  tor 
Frenchmen  will  throw  no  obstacles  in  their 
way,  and  the  peasantry  ahead}'  ignore  the 
spot,  and  reply  to  the  querist,  who  asks  if 
the  Emperor  was  once  sheltered  there,  with 
a  sullen  Je  n’en  sais  ritn. 

VEUVE  CLICQUOT’S  CH.XTEAU. 

One  of  the  numerous  halting-places  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  on  his  march 
towards  Paris  was  the  Chateau  Beursault, 
owned,  and  indeed  built,  by  that  well-known 
lady.  Widow  Clieijuot.  This  castle,  which 
is  a  little  over  eighteen  years  old,  is  de¬ 
signed  in  the  Gothii?  style,  and  is  built  of 
dazzling  white  stone.  It  is  situated  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  perjiendicular  eminence,  somewhat  to 
the  Paris  side  of  Epernay,  and  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  has  a  most  curious  and  pic¬ 
turesque  effect,  thoroughly  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  a  castle  in  the  air.  Tlie  view  trom 
the  rooms  of  the  chateau  is  extremely  pretty, 
as  the  country  round  is  studded  with  the 
most  verdant  hills,  covered  with  those  world¬ 
wide  famous  grapes,  the  Ai.  Over  the  door¬ 
way  is  Mater  FUicc.  Madame  Clicquot,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  reside  at  the  chateau.  She 
built  it  for  her  son-in-law,  M.  de  Mortemart, 
and  lived  herself  in  a  small  house  at  Rheims. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  No  cafe's  are  allowed  to  be  opened  after 
nine  o’clock  at  night  in  Paris. 

—  Max  Schneckenburger,  a  Wurtembur"- 
er,  wrote  the  famous  “  Rhine  Watch.”  Mfo 
thought  it  was  some  other  burger. 

—  It  is  said  that  at  many  of  the  aban¬ 
doned-  houses  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  the 
key  of  the  door  is  left  on  the  threshold  with 
this  inscrii^ion :  “AValk  in  and  break 
nothing  !  ^le  wine  is  in  the  cellar.” 

—  The  Reveil  recommends  the  clergy  to 
warn  the  jieojilc,  that  if  they  die  when  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  Prussians,  they  will  go 
straight  to  heaven  without  any  purgatorial 
difficulty  or  delay ;  but  that  if  they  keep 
aloof  from  the  ramparts  of  France,  they 
will  go  with  terrible  swiftness  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  place. 

—  The  construction  of  M.  Rochefort’s 
barricades  has  commenced,  or,  rather,  it  is 
said  they  are  being  placed  in  position,  for 
the  barricades  are  described  as  jiortable. 
'They  are  armed  with  a  newly  invented 
weapon,  a  trifle  more  destructive  than  the 
mitrailleuse.  M.  Rochefort  goes  about  with 
a  skilful  engineer  to  select  the  jioints  where 
they  are  to  be  set  up. 

—  The  Unila  Cottolica,  in  its  indignation 
at  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Italians  at 
Rome,  unconsciously  claims  for  itself  and 
the  Pope  a  kindred  which  is  anything  but 
flattering.  “For  two  days,”  it  says  “we 
have  haid  no  intelligence  of  the  Holy  Fa¬ 
ther  I  ‘  Cain,’  asked  the  Lord,  ‘  what  have 
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you  done  with  your  brotlier ?  ’  ‘ Doris'  say 
we  to  the  ministers  of  Italy,  ‘  what  have  you 
done  with  your  Father  and  ours  f’” 

—  A  meteoric  stone  fell  into  the  barnyard 
of  a  Santa  Clara  (Cal.)  farmer  the  other 
day,  and  was  so  hot  that  it  set  fire  to  the 
straw  and  sizzled  and  hissed  like  red-hot 
iron  under  the  water,  which  was  thrown 
upon  it  to  extinguish  the  llames. 

—  Karl  Vogt,  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
has  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  F rankfort 
(iazette,  against  the  annexation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  by  (iermany.  lie  says  it 
would  Imj  the  source  of  future  wars,  and 
prefers  an  increase  of  money  indemnifica¬ 
tion  and  a  cession  by  France  of  some  of 
her  colonies.  Letters  on  this  subject  have 
already  appeared  from  Strauss,  Mommsen, 
Von  Sybel,  and  Max  Midler. 

—  A  new  description  of  parachute  shell,  by 
means  of  which  a  very  eon^jiderable  extent  of 
eountry  can  be  effectively  lighted  up  to  enable 
the  operations  of  troops  at  night  to  become 
discernible,  was  recently  tried  at  Chatham, 
England,  under  very  satisfactory  conditions. 
ITirec  of  the  shells  were  fired  to  a  great 
height  from  a  siege  gun ;  when  at  an  altitude 
of  upwards  of  600  feet  they  exploded,  and 
a  parachute  descended  from  which  was  sus- 

f»e tided  a  vessel  containing  a  magnesium 
ight  of  great  brilliancy,  which  lighted  up 
the  whole  surrounding  country. 

—  The  French  do  not  take  the  slightest 
inb'rest  in  any  of  the  jiarticulars  connected 
with  the  capitulation  at  Sedan.  They  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  event  itself.  The  tour¬ 
ist  from  Germany  or  England,  addressing 
a  native  immediately  outside  its  gates,  asks 
him  whether  this  is  not  the  Chateau  de 
Belle  Vue,  in  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  had  their  interview.  The  French 


similar  subterranean  quarries  exist,  and  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  city  the  under¬ 
ground  works  vie  with  those  on  the  surface 
in  extent,  and  surpass  them  in  curiosity. 

—  The  spectacle  of  acrouauts  quietly 
sailing  away  over  the  heads  of  the  besiegers 
of  Paris,  bearing  despatches  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Tours,  and  sacks  of  letters  from 
sjiecial  correspondents,  is  natural!)'  irritating 
to  the  German  commanders.  The  simjile 
efforts  of  the  Prussian  riflemen,  who  tried 
to  make  holes  in  M.  Nadar’s  silken  globe  at 
a  height  of  something  like  two  miles  and  a 
half,  necessarily  failed,  nor  were  the  bombs 
which  were  directed  to  the  same  object 
more  successful.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  bal¬ 
looning  is  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  it  must  be  by 
some  means  of  the  same  kind.  Indeed, 
the  Prussians  are  reported  to  have  sent 
a  balloon  of  their  own  in  pursuit  of  the  last 
aerial  travelling  post-office  that  ascended 
from  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  ef¬ 
fort,  it  is  true,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
successful ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
will  be  renewed  with  more  careful  prepara¬ 
tion.  A  letter-balloon,  chased  by  another 
balloon  conveying  skilled  sharpshooters, 
must  necessarily  carry  arms,  or  risk  the  fate 
of  the  helpless  buzzard  when  the  hawk 
swoops  down  with  relentless  beak.  There 
has  been  lately  almost  a  surfeit  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  new  modes  of  warfare :  from  the 
vidgar  petroleum  bottle  to  the  more  terrible 
and  mysterious  canister  of  picrate  of  potass, 
but  a  balloon  duel  carried  on  at  a  height  of 
two  miles  and  a  hall  is  an  idea  at  once 
novel  and  suggestive. 
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peasant  replies,  “Je  ne  saLs  pris,  Mon¬ 
sieur."  The  tourist  insists  that  it  must  be 
the  chateau,  and  the  Frenchman  coolly  re- 
jdies,  “  ("est  bien  possible,  Monsieur.” 

—  There  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
in  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  at  Woolwich, 
England,  a  piece  of  ordnance  which  bids 
fair  to  surpass  in  range  and  calibre  all  pre¬ 
vious  attempts  in  modem  artillery.  The 
35-ton  gun  will  be  capable  of  firing  a  solid 
])rojectile  weighing  seven  hundred  jHiunds, 
and  a  shell  of  even  greater  weight.  The 
ordinary  cartridge  will  contain  eighty  pounds 
of  jKtwder,  wliile  the  battering  charge  will 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
It  will  be  rifled  with  nine  grooves,  the  twist 
of  the  rifling  increasing  from  nil  at  the 
breech  to  as  much  as  one  in  forty  calibres 
at  the  muzzle,  so  that  a  shot  when  leaving 
the  gun  will  revolve  once  in  460  inches. 
The  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  calculated 
to  be  not  less  than  1,200  feet  per  second, 
whilst  the  extreme  range  will  ])robably  be 
nine  or  ten  thousand  yards,  or  between  five 
and  six  miles  As,  however,  the  limit  of 
sight  is  but  four,  or  at  the  most,  five  thou¬ 
sand  yards,  the  range  of  a  gun  beyond  that 
distance,  except  when  firing  at  very  ex¬ 
tended  objects,  is  of  little  importance.  Two 
vessels  now  building,  the  Devastation  and 
the  Thunderer,  are  intended  to  be  armed 
with  guns  of  this  calibre.  These  iron-elads 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  turret  ships,  re¬ 
sembling  the  unfortunate  Captain  and  Mon¬ 
arch,  but  instead  of  carrying  in  each  turret 
a  pair  of  25-ton  guns  they  will  be  fitted 
with  these  700-jK)unders.  Thus  equipped 
and  ])rotected  with  suitable  armor-plating, 
which  at  some  points  will  be  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  they  will  be 
the  invulnerable  and  most  formidable  ships 
of  the  period. 
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Elections  were  held  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  Indiana  was 
carried  by  the  Democrats,  the  other  four  States  by 
the  Republicans. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  most  prominent  mili¬ 
tary  leader  of  the  Confederates  in  the  Secession 
war,  died  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  Oct.  12.  Deep 
and  universal  sorrow  prevails  throughout  the 
Southern  States. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  Oct.  12, 
the  purport  of  which  is  that  any  Fenians  hereafter 
caught  violating  our  friendly  relations  with  other 
powers  will  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  This  proclamation,  it  is  said,  is  rendered 
emphatic  by  pardoning  the  Fenians  who  have  al¬ 
ready  been  caught  and  sentenced. 

Rev.  Stephen  G.  Bulfinch,  d.  d.,  a  distinguished 
Unitarian  clergyman,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Oct.  13. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  met  at  Fitchburg  Oct.  12,  resolved  that  the 
Republican  parly  is  responsible  for  the  many  gi¬ 
gantic  evils  which  afflict  the  country,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Governor  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
has  since  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  letter 
which  is  a  moael  of  witty  opposition  statesman¬ 
ship. 

It  was  reported  Oct.  14,  and  has  since  been  con¬ 
firmed,  that  Secretary  Cox  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  has  resigned,  and  that  the  President  has 
accepted  his  resignation.  Later  advices  represent 
the  President  as  declining  to  state  the  causes  of 
the  Secretary’s  resignation,  but  it  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  was  forced  by  the  persistent  ur- 
pney  of  certain  Republican  leaders  who  have 
been  annoyed  by  Secretary  Cox’s  resolute  opposi¬ 
tion  to  making  the  offices  in  his  department  mere 
“  spoils  ”  of  politicians. 

Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  invited  Gov.  Hoffman 
of  New  York,  Oct.  6,  to  a  joint  discussion  of  the 
.  issues  of  the  pending  canvass.  Gov.  Hoffman  re¬ 
plied  Oct.  11,  declining  to  leave  the  Executive 
chair  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  it,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  either  political  or  personal  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Alfred  Phillips,  father  of  Adelaide  Phillips, 
the  vocalist,  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  IT. 

Robert  Ridgeway,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia,  and  formerly  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Whig,  died  Oct.  16,  in  Amherst  County. 


—  Tlie  belief  of  the  Prussian  generals 
that  in  the  battle  between  Seeaux  and  Mon¬ 
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trouge,  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  the 
German  troops  on  to  positions  that  had 
been  mined  is  not  improbable.  At  Mon- 
trouge,  which  is  just  beyond  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  southern  side  of  Paris,  are  the 
stone  quarries  which  supply  the  city  with 
its  chief  building  materials.  These  quarries 
are  not  open  excavations,  nor  do  they  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  any 
greater  degree  than  an  ordinary  mine.  The 
entrance  to  them  is  by  shaft,  through  which 
the  blocks  of  stone  are  drawn  up  like  coal 
from  a  pit,  the  method  employed  in  working 
the  stone  being  very  similar  to  the  plan 
pursued  in  our  coal  measures.  No  large 
chambers  are  excavated,  but  a  series  of 
narrow  vaults  or  passages  extending  for 
miles  underground,  in  which  it  is  very  easy 
for  a  stranger  to  lose  his  way.  In  the  de¬ 
serted  quarries  at  Montrouge  the  cave-cul¬ 
ture  of  mushroons  has  now  been  carried  on 
for  many  years.  At  Mery,  Frepillon,  Mou¬ 
lin  de  la  Roehe,  Sous  Bicctre,  and  other 
places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris, 


The  War.  —  Theposition  of  afiairs  in  France  is 
difficult  to  define.  The  reports  of  French  authori¬ 
ties  are  not  always  trustworthy,  and  very  scanty 
information  comes  from  the  Prussian  camp.  Tre¬ 
mendous  sorties  from  Paris  have  been  announced 
by  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  at 
Tours,  and  decisive  victories  that  necessitated  the 
withdrawal  of  the  German  forces  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  city.  But  a  statement 
from  the  German  side,  dated  Versailles,  Oct.  16, 
declares  that  the  reports  of  French  successes  be¬ 
fore  Paris  are  untrue,  and  are  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  rekindling  the  courage  of  the  people. 
The  Prussians  hold  exactly  the  same  position  they 
occupied  on  the  19th  of  Mptember.  Two  small 
skirmishes  between  the  outposts  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  are  the  only  encounters  that  have  occurred 
daring  the  week.  The  latest  reports,  however  (to 
Oct.  19),  apparently  confirm  the  rumor  that  a  de¬ 
termined  sortie  was  made  on  the  13th  near  Bag- 
neaux  and  Chatillon,  and  that  on  Saturday,  16th, 
the  Germans  were  driven  from  some  of  their  in¬ 
vesting  positions  south  and  west  of  Paris.  The 
despatch  says:  The  French  advanced  under  cover 
of  a  tremendous  cannonade,  in  three  columns,  upon 
Chevilly,  Sevres,  and  Bougival.  The  latter  was 
the  most  serious  attack,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Pomeranians  under  Von  Kirchbach.  This 
compelled  the  Bavarians  to  retreat  from  Bag- 


neaux  and  Chatillon.  A  division  of  General  Taun’s  i 
troops  held  stubbornly  Cheville  and  La  Uaye. 

The  Germans  lost  over  8J)00  in  killed  and  > 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  large  supplies. 

An  engagement  took  place  on  Monday,  Oct.  10,  ; 
at  Artenay,  twelve  miles  from  Orleans,  between  a 
detachment  of  the  arn^  of  the  Crown  Prince,  un-  i 
dcr  General  Von  der  Tann,  and  the  French  Army  ' 
of  the  Loire,  in  which,  according  to  a  Loudon  tele-  I 
gram,  1,000  prisoners  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  ' 
were  taken  from  the  French,  who  fled  in  disorder,  f 
A  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Orleans  Oct.  11, 
resulting  in  the  dislodgement  of  the  French.  King 
William  telegraphed  to  Queen  Augusta  as  follows: 

“  Versailles,  Wednesday.  —  Thousands  of 
prisoners  fell  into  our  hands  as  the  result  of  the 
victory  near  Orleans.  The  battle  lasted  from  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  7  in  the  evening,  and 
was  fought  on  difficult  ground.  The  capture  of 
Orleans  was  followed  by  a  heavy  loss  to  the  French. 
Our  loss  was  small.” 

The  Prussian  head-quarters  in  this  region  are  at 
La  Fertd  St.  Aubin. 

Various  circumstantial  reports  have  been  made 
of  Marshal  Bazaine’s  overwhelming  attacks  on  the 
Prussians,  his  escaping  from  Metz  and  marching 
to  relieve  Verdun.  But  a  Berlin  despatch  says  he 
has  made  overtures  to  capitulate,  and  a  Brussels 
despatch  repeats  the  report  that  an  officer  has  been 
sent  by  him  to  the  German  head-quarters  to  make 
terms. 

After  an  obstinate  defence  of  four  days,  Soissons 
was  captured  on  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  16,  and  at 
3  o’clock  in  the  aflernoon,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  The  German  losses  throughout  the  siege 
were  trifling.  Four  thousand  prisoners  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  guns  were  taken.  The  | 
capture  of  Soissons  opens  a  second  railway  route 
to  Paris,  and  the  Prussians  will  put  it  to  use  at 
once  The  other  line  only  reached  to  Meaux. 

General  Bourbaki  was  recently  tendered  the 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  France,  excepting 
those  at  Paris  and  Metz,  which  he  declined,  but  be 
has  accepted  tlie  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  went  to  Lille  Oct.  17  to  organize  his 
forces.  Bourbaki  assures  the  government  that  the 
general  commanding  the  army  of  the  Loire  is  en¬ 
tirely  capable. 

The  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  Paris  is  to  be  iron-clad. 
Walls  will  then  be  constructed  around  it.  It  is 
thought  that  it  will  thus  become  a  formidable  for¬ 
tress.  It  will  be  armed  with  enormous  steel  can¬ 
non  which  are  now  being  manufactured.  In  the 
rear  of  Notre  Dame  a  park  of  artillery  stands 
ready  for  use  in  case  the  Prussians  attack  on  the 
side  toward  Bercy.  Heavy  cannon  will  also  be 
stationed  on  the  Island  of  St.  Louis,  which  has 
already  been  strongly  fortified,  in  case  the  Prus¬ 
sians  should  penetrate  the  city. 

A  Berlin  despatch  says  there  are  rumors  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  at  head-quarters. 
Moltke  favors  an  immediate  bombardment  of 
Paris,  and  Bismarck  and  the  Crown  Prince  favor 
the  slower  process  of  a  siege  and  starvation,  and 
argue  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  garrison, 
and  can  spare  half  of  the  investing  army  to  break 
up  the  attempted  organizations  and  to  besiege  the 
cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing 
from  Berlin,  says  the  bombardment  of  St.  Cloud  is 
condemned  by  the  semi-official  papers  as  an  act  of 
vandalism,  committed  by  the  very  ones  who  de¬ 
plore  the  necessity  for  bombarding  Paris.  On  the 
10th  inst.,  a  bomS,  fired  from  Fort  Mont  du  Vale¬ 
rian,  fell  in  the  bedroom  of  Napoleon  I.,  at  St. 
Cloud,  destroying  the  famous  mirrors. 

It  would  seem  that  the  prospect  of  a  long  war  is 
not  attractive  to  the  Germans,  and  that  they  are 
disposed  to  moderate  their  demands.  It  is  reported 
from  London,  Oct.  16,  that  the  Prussian  embassy 
there  addressed  itself  that  day  to  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  view  to  gain  the  co-^ration  of 
Great  Britain  in  its  efforts  for  peace.  The  English 
government  is  instructed  that  Prussia  is  prepared 
to  modify  seriously  her  demand  for  a  money  indem- 
nitv,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether.  That  the  neu¬ 
tralization  of  Strasbourg  and  Metz  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  their  surrender.  The  demand  of  Prussia 
for  the  surrender  of  the  French  men-of-war  is 
abandoned  entirely. 

The  Russian  government  has  signified  distinctly 
its  absolute  determination  not  to  permit  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  any  part  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  North 
German  flag.  It  is  also  understood  that  Russia 
insists  upon  a  European  congress  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  that  Prince  Gortschakotf 
has  informed  the  government  of  Berliu,  that  if  the 
fortresses  of  the  Rhine  frontier  are  to  be  neutral¬ 
ized,  Russia  will  require  equivalent  guaranties  to 
be  given  to  her  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the  Polish 
line.  This  demand  of  Russia  is  supported  by  an 
informal  note  from  the  Austro-Hun^rian  Chan¬ 
cery.  The  government  of  Hague  also  presented  a 
claim  to  be  heard  on  the  terms  of  settlement  in  the 
Congress  of  Powers,  and  the  Dutch  note  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  Russian 
government. 

It  seems  that  the  Empress  Eugdnie  sent  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Bourbaki,  and  her  object  was  to  propose 
through  him  conditions  of  peace,  on  the  basis  that 
Prussia  should  retain  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
leave  the  Prince  Imperial  under  her  regency  to 
govern  France.  WTien  told  by  Bourbaki  that  no¬ 
body  in  France  would  tolerate  even  the  presence 
of  the  Prince,  the  Empress  burst  into  tears.  A 
letter  from  Eugenie  to  the  Emperor,  of  which  the 
Countess  Cowley  was  the  bearer,  doubtless  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  project. 

Among  the  letters  found  in  the  Tuileries  is  one 
written  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Empress  while  she 
was  in  Egypt.  She  warns  him  agahist  proceeding 
with  some  new  scheme  of  ambition,  and  concludes 
with  these  words :  — 

“  Believe  me,  you  cannot  make  successfully  two 
coup  d’etait  in  one  life.” 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  Mecklin, 
Oct.  12,  to  protest  against  the  deposition  of  the 
Pope.  The  Archbishop  of  Mecklin  presided,  and 
among  those  participating  in  the  proceedings  were 
the  Archbishops  ot  Buffalo  ana  Calcutta.  The 
protest  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  is  announced  that  the  preliminaries  of  the 
marriage  between  the  Princess  Louisa  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
have  been  arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the  Queen. 


It  is  considered  that  the  possibility  of  the  Princess 
succeeding  to  the  crown  is  too  remote  to  render 
the  alliance  dangerous.  The  latest  reports  state 
that  the  marriage  will  take  place  in  February 
next. 

A  terrible  ^le  prevailed  throughout  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  on  the  night  of  Oct.  12,  and  many  marine  dis¬ 
asters  have  already  been  reported.  The  storm 
was  particularly  severe  on  the  Mersey,  and  the 
shi|ming  at  Liverpool  was  damaged  considerably. 
At  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  the  storm  was  little  short 
of  a  tornado.  One  man  was  blown  into  the  float¬ 
ing  dock  and  drowned;  another’s  skull  was  crushed 
by  a  falling  chimney.  Houses  were  unroofed,  and 
vessels  driven  ashore. 

General  La  Marmora  entered  Rome  Oct.  11,  and 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  people.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  says  the  plebiscitum 
nobly  crowns  the  national  edifice.  He  hopes  and 
believes  that  the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church  will 
exercise  his  rights  in  perfect  freedom.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  sacred,  but  the  national  sentiment  is  none 
the  less  sacred.  He  appeals  to  all  to  preserve  or¬ 
der  and  tranquillity. 

In  reply  to  a  deputation  from  Rome,  who  waited 
upon  King  V’ictor  Emmanuel  Oct.  10,  His  Majesty 
declared  that  the  country,  reconstituted  througn 
the  unanimity  of  the  vote  on  the  plebiscitum,  re¬ 
joiced  in  the*  completion  of  the  kingdom,  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  justice,  and  the  exchange  of  loyal  prom¬ 
ises.  “These,”  continued  the  King,  “are  the 
forces  which  have  made  Italy  the  master  of  her 
own  destinies.  Gathering,  after  a  separation  of 
centuries,  in  the  one-time  capital  of  the  world,  she 
derives  from  the  vestiges  of  past  greatness  auspices 
of  the  future.  You  will  surround  with  respect 
the  seat  of  spiritual  domain,  enthroned  where  the 
pagan  eagles  failed  to  reach.  As  King  and  Cath¬ 
olic,  I  guarantee  liberty  to  the  Church,  unity  to 
Italy,  and  independence  to  the  Pontiff.  So  I  sub¬ 
mit  to  you  the  result  of  the  plebiscitum.  Trans¬ 
mit  it  to  the  Italian  people.” 

The  King  of  Italy,  having  excluded  Mazzini 
from  general  amnesty  for  political  offences,  has 
been  moved  by  the  influence  of  prominent  officials 
and  republicans  to  issue  a  special  amnesty  for  his 
benefit,  and  accordingly  the  grMt  agitator  has 
been  liberated  from  his  incarceration  at  Gaeta. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  Captain-General 
de  Rodas,  of  Cuba,  liberating  2,000  apprenticed 
negroes  captured  from  slavers  in  1855,  1856,  and 
1857. 

The  Archbishop  of  Quebec  died  Oct.  14  of  drop¬ 
sy  of  the  heart,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  was 
the  fifteenth  Bishop  and  the  third  Archbishop  of 
Quebec. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


October  1‘.2. 

Fccaxcial. 

LoXDOX.  —  Consols,  91}^  ;  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  91)^  ;  do. 
1867  89  . 

FaAXXroBT.  —  TJ.  S.  ^20's,  1862,  95V. 

Nzw  Yoax.— Gold,  113V  !  V.  8.  6’s,  1881,  114 ;  5-20’s, 
1862, 112V  ;  do.  1867,110V. 

COIfXEBCUL. 

Lmaroot.  —  Cotton,  middling  upUnds,  8Vd. ;  r«d  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  98.  lid. 

Nzw  York.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Vc. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  %  1.33  &  1.33. 

Chicaqo.  — Bed  spring  wheat,  S  1.07  V  (No.  2). 

October  13. 

Feiasoul. 

LoiTDOtl.  —  Consols,  92V  i  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  91V  ;  do. 
1867,  89  V. 

Nzw  York.  — Gold,  114;  U.  S.  6’s.  1881,  114;  5-20’s, 
1862, 112V  ;  do.  1867,  llOV- 

COWXZRCIAL. 

Livzbpoou  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  Svd. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  98.  lid. 

Nzw  Yorx.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Ve. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S1.27  (g  1.35. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  8 1.06V  (No.  2). 

October  14. 

FufAXCLAL. 

liOltDON.  —  Consols,  92V  •  17.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  ex-interest, 
88V  do.  1867, 89V. 

Nzw  Yoax.  — Gold,  113V;  U.  S.  6'8,  1881,  114;  5-30’s, 
1862, 112V  ;  do.  1867,  llO  V. 

CoimzxciAL. 

lilvzRPOOl.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8Vd. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10s.  2d. 

Nzw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Vc. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  4 1.32  (it  1.35. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  4 1.04V  (No.  2). 

October  15. 

FcfAXCIXL. 

LoHDOif .  —  Consols.  92V  ;  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  89V  ;  do. 
1867,  90. 

Frankfort.  — U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  95V. 

Nzw  York.  —  GoW,  113  V ;  U.  S.  6’s,  1881, 113V  ;  6-20’s, 
1862, 112V  ;  do.  1867,  llOV.j 

COMMERCUI.. 

LnrzRPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8  Vd. 

Nzw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Ve. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.32  @  1.36. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  1.06V  (No.  2). 

October  17. 

Financiai. 

Lohdon.  —  Consols,  92V  t  17.  S.  6-20’s,  1862,  89V  ;  do. 
1867  to. 

Nzw  York — Gold,  113  V;  C-S.  6’s,  1881,  114;  6-2e’s, 
1862, 112V  i  do.  1867,  1.IOV. 

COXXZRCUL. 

Litxrpooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8Vd. 

Nzw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Ve. ;  Kd 
winter  wheat,  9 1.34  ^  1.37. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  spring  wheat,  S  l.OSV  (No.  2). 

October  18. 

Financial. 

London —  Consols,  92  V ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  89V ;  do- 
1867.  90. 

Nzw  York.  —  Gold,  113 ;  U.  S.  6’s,  1881,  U3V ;  5-20’s, 
1362  112V  <  do.  1867, 110 V- 

COHXZBCIAL. 

IiiYzapoOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  Od. ;  red  winter 
wheat,  10s.  2d. 

Nzw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16Ve. :  red 
winter  wheat,  9 1A5  @  1.40. 

I  Chioago.  —  Bed  spring  wheat,  9  L05V  (No.  2). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED 


Sainte  ClotiUle. 
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llotrl  Je«  iDTalidM. 
La  &tinto  t'iiaiK-lle. 


Tribunal  de  Coninmre. 


I'alaia  de  JuHtice. 
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E  ROOF  OF  ST.  GERVAIS.  (Sek  Page  710.) 


OF  CHOICE  READING,  November  6,  1870. 


The  Louvre. 
Theatre  Uu  Ohilh'let. 
Theatre  Lyriiiue. 


The  Boie  de  Boulninie.  Are  de  Triomphe  de  I’Btoile. 

St.  Uemiaiii  d'Auxerrois.  Palais  de  rinduatrie. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[November  5, 1870, 


THE  REQUIEM  OF  THE  FIRES. 

Curfew  calls ;  I  hear  its  voice 

X  Wail  on  the  evenino;  air : 

“  Darken  yonr  fires,  blacken  them  ont, 
Cover  their  fitful  flare.” 

Curfew,  I  have  no  hearth  whei-eon 
The  rnddy  blaze  looks  bri;|ht ; 

One  fire  I  had,  —  ’t  was  made  of  dreams, 
And  glowed  with  Youth’s  delight ; 

But  that  to  ashes  white  is  burnt. 
Smouldering  they  lie  about : 

Sad  Curlew  I  call  no  more ;  my  fire. 

My  only  fire,  is  out. 

They  say  that  from  such  embers  comes 
A  pure  clear  steady  shine, 

Thi^t  leaps  nor  glows  in  crackling  blaze, 
But  gleams,  —  a  light  divine. 

So  be  it :  Curtew !  from  thy  tones 
A  parable  doth  grow  ; 

Thou  bid’st  the  fierce  flames  disappear 
Ere  pure  light  ’gins  to  show. 

For  scarce  thy  requiem  died  from  out 
The  air  it  made  more  sad. 

When  glowed  the  golden-hazed  Moon 
In  harvest  glory  clad. 

So  must  the  passion-fires  of  Youth 
To  ashes  burn  away. 

Ere  we  can  have  the  nobler  flame 
Of  purer  light  than  they. 

Yet,  Curfew,  thou  wert  sad  to  toll 
The  death  of  things  so  bright ; 

And  though  we  know ’t  is  best,  we  mourn 
As  fade  our  fires  from  sight. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PICTURE. 

VMONG  the  sights  of  Paris,  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  are  those  often  to 
be  found  within  the  courts  of  justice.  In 
November,  1858,  a  curious  case  was  tried  in 
the  Chamlwe  du  Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine, 
at  Paris.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
well-known  dealer  in  canvas,  Cambriel, 
against  the  executors  of  the  late  Commis- 
saire-priseur,  Bonnefons  de  Lavialle,  tor  the 
recoverj’  of  some  valuable  pictures,  or  a 
compensation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  francs*  These  masterpieces  consisted 
of  a  Descent  of  the  Body  of  Saint  Andrew 
from  the  Cross  —  a  magnificent  composition 
by  Velasquez,  the  figures  being  life  size ;  a 
Mater  Dolorosa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  an 
interior,  comprising  a  group  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  Saint  Francis,  Saint  diaries 
Borromeo,  and  an  angel  playing  the  mando¬ 
line,  by  Guido;  a  Holy  Famify,  by  Paolo 
Veronese ;  a  Magdalen,  by  Domenichino. 

These  pictures,  originally  the  propertv  of 
Cambriel,  had,  it  appeared,  been  pledged  by 
him  to  an  engraver  named  Desclau.x,  as  se¬ 
curity  for  a  loan  of  thirty  thousand  francs, 
Cambriel  being  in  want  of  that  sum  at  the 
time  of  the  commercial  crisis  induced  bv  the 
prospect  of  war,  and  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  1840  -  1842. 

The  terms  of  the  transaction  were,  that  if 
the  money  were  not  repaid,  with  twenty- 
five  per  cpnt  interest,  in  two  years,  the  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  sold ;  but  that  the  lowest 
price  to  be  accepted  was  to  be  one  which 
should  average  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
each.  Out  of  the  amount  thus  realized,  it 
was  further  agreed  that  Desclaux  should  be 
paid  his  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  also  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  francs  in  lieu  of  a  country- 
house  which  Cambriel  was  to  have  ceded  to 
him.  Cambriel  was  then  to  receive  seven 
thousand  francs,  and  the  remainder  was  to 
be  divided  equally  between  them. 

When  Cambriel  thought  a  iavorable  time 
had  come  for  the  disposal  of  these  pictures, 
he  communicated  to  Desclaux  his  wish  to 
have  them  advertised  and  put  up  to  auction ; 
but  Desclaux  manifested  much  reluctance 
to  comply,  and  at  length  Cambriel  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  legal  measures  to  compel 
him.  On  the  day  ol  the  sale  it  was  found 
that  Desclaux  had  taken  great  pains  to 
keep  away  all  amateur  purchasers,  and  had 
employed  agents  to  depreciate  the  pictures ; 
still,  there  was  a  far  larger  attendance  than 
he  either  wished  or  expected,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  endeavored  to  create  continual  dis- 
tmbance  during  the  bidding.  The  result 
was  that  the  Paul  Veronese,  for  which  Cam¬ 
briel  had  already  refused  ten  thousand 
francs,  was  knocked  down  for  one  thousand, 
being  declared  by  Desclaux’s  emissaries, 
who  were  scattered  about  the  room,  to  be  a 
“  very  good  copy,  but  still  only  a  copy.” 

Cambriel’s  vexation  may  be  imagined,  for 
the  pictures  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
first  judges  to  be  bona  fide  originals,  and 


Paul  de  la  Roche,  whose  opinion  had/been 
taken,  had  said,  “  I  am  not  worthy  so  much 
as  to  tie  the  shoes  of  the  artists  who  pro¬ 
duced  them.”  Cambriel,  infuriated  at  what 
had  hap|)ened,  and  satisfied  as  to  the  cause, 
determined  to  reseue  the  rest  of  his  jirop- 
erty  irom  a  similar  fate ;  still,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  stop  the  auction  without 
incurring  law  proceedings.  In  order  to 
evade  the  difficulty,  he  therefore  gave  jirivate 
orders  to  Bonnetbns  de  Lavialle,  and  the 
remaining  four  pictures  were  knocked  down 
to  an  expert  named  Schroth  for  forty-five 
thousand  francs,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  (Bonnefons)  should  hold  them  as  security 
for  that  sum,  which  he  was  to  advance  to 
Cambriel,  in  order  that  he  might  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  claims  of  Desclaux. 

The  pictures  were  now  Cambriel’s,  but 
still  mortgaged,  only  the  mortgagee  was 
changed,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  changed 
for  the  better.  They  remained  in  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  itorerooms,  Cambriel  having  in¬ 
sisted  on  putting  liis  seal  on  the  back  of 
each ;  and  on  Cambriel  pressing  him  to  sell 
them,  he  was  put  off  with  one  excuse  after 
another,  much  as  in  the  former  case.  Cam¬ 
briel  now  tried  to  dispose  of  them  by  pri¬ 
vate  sale ;  but  whenever  he  took  a  purchas¬ 
er  to  see  them,  Bonnetbns  e.xacted  a  fee  of 
ten  trancs,  and  threw  other  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  so  that  there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
rescuing  them  firom  their  captor. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  when,  in  1857, 
Bonnefons  died,  and  his  famih ,  considering 
that  a  possession  of  twelve  years  constituted 
them  Ids  property,  put  them  up  for  sale 
with  his  other  eflects,  but  without  any  de¬ 
scription  or  declaration  of  authenticity  to 
enhance  their  value.  The  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  Domenichino,  and  the  Guido 
only  realized  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
francs.  The  Velastjuez  was  offered  tbr  five 
jiounds,  but  no  bidding  followed,  and  it  was 
bought  in.  Cambriel  was  absent  at  the 
time ;  but  learning  w'hat  had  happened,  he 
hastened  back  to  Paris,  and  instituted  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  executors  of  Bonne- 
fbns,  demanding  either  his  four  pictures  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  trancs.  He 
stated  the  facts  we  have  related,  and  in 
proof  of  their  truth  declared  his  seals  would 
lie  found  on  the  pictures.  The  executors, 
in  reply,  contended  that  they  had  known 
nothing  of  these  circumstances,  or  of  Cam¬ 
briel’s  claims,  and  that,  as  they  had  sold  the 
pictures  in  ignorance  of  their  implied  value, 
and  under  the  conviction  that  they  had 
power  to  deal  with  them,  all  that  they  could 
be  expected  to  refund  was  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  francs  realized,  add¬ 
ing  that  Cambriel  greatly  over-estimated 
the  pictures.  'The  tribunal  examined  Cam- 
briel’s  witnesses,  and  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  pictures  were  the  rightful  prop¬ 
erty  of  Cambriel,  and  that  the  Bonnefons 
family  must  pay  him  an  indemnity,  which 
indemnity  it  fixed  at  forty-five  thousand 
trancs,  —  the  sum  Bonnefons  had  advanced 
upon  them,  —  so  that  Cambriel’s  debt  was 
to  be  regarded  as  cancelled  by  the  transac¬ 
tion,  They  further  ordered  the  unsold 
Velasquez  to  be  restored  to  Cambriel,  and 
condemned  the  Bonnefons  family  to  pay  the 
costs. 

An  interesting  anecdote,  worth  relating, 
was  elicited  in  court  during  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

In  1837  died  the  Due  de  Maille,  leaving 
to  his  heirs  one  of  those  magnificent  collec¬ 
tions  which  are  sometimes  amassed  by  ama¬ 
teurs  of  princely  fortune  and  cultivated 
taste.  Tnese  treasures  of  art,  hoarded 
with  no  small  pains,  came,  alas  I  on  the 
death  of  their  owner,  to  the  hammer,  and 
the  sale  of  this  rare  gallery  took  place  in 
the  deceased  nobleman’s  splendid  hotel  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.  During  the 
three  days  it  lasted,  the  spot  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  most  fastidious  con¬ 
noisseurs,  as  well  as  the  most  experienced 
dealers  in  Paris.  Jews  and  Gentiles  jostled 
each  other  in  eager  competition  for  a  sight 
of  these  precious  relics  of  art,  coveted  by 
the  former  as  a  prolific  investment,  by  the 
latter  as  an  enviable  possession. 

The  sale  was  attended  by  a  concourse 
which  formed  a  queue  half-way  down  the 
street.  Several  acknowledged  master¬ 
pieces  had  been  knocked  down  at  fabulous 
prices,  for  each  had  a  pedigree  and  a  his¬ 
tory  such  as  command  almost  any  sum,  but 
without  which  the  most  exquisite  picture  is 
valueless.  Next  followed  an  unknown  can¬ 
vas,  which  Bon,  the  auctioneer,  offered  at 
five  francs,  and,  as  he  knew  neither  the 
painter  nor  the  antecedents  of  this  work 
of  art,  which  did  not  even  appear  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  late  duke,  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  remarking  that  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  good  picture  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  adding,  as  he  put  up  his 


glass,  “  There  is  an  inscription  on  the 
frame  in  these  words,  ‘  Donnd  par  le  lloi,’ 

—  and  that  is  all  1  can  tell  you  about  it, 
gentlemen.” 

During  ten  minutes  the  painting  remained 
cxjiosed  to  the  investigation  of  this  critical 
assembly  without  a  bid.  But  amongst 
tliem  was  Cambriel,  and  his  jiraetised  eye 
at  once  recognized  the  master.  His  heart 
trembled  within  him,  and  he  paused  lest  he 
should  bt'tray  his  eagerness.  AVith  an  ef¬ 
fort  at  self-command,  he  exclaimed,  in  as 
indifferent  a  tone  as  he  could  assume,  — 

“  There  is  a  jiurchaser  at  ten  francs.” 

But  the  fact  of  Cambriel’s  having  bid  at 
all,  drew  all  eves  once  more  towards  the 
picture,  and  Cousin  advanced  five  francs 
upon  the  bid. 

“  Tw'enty  francs,”  said  Cambriel.  “  Twen¬ 
ty-five,”  shouted  Cousin.  “  Thirty,  —  forty, 

—  fifty  !  ”  were  successively  called  out,  and 
Cambriel  was  on  the  jioint  of  covering  this 
insignificant  offer,  when  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Laurent,  who  stood  behind,  desirous 
of  saving  liis  friend  Cambriel  from  what  he 
considered  a  foolish  purchase,  placed  both 
his  hands  before  Cambriel’s  mouth,  and  ar¬ 
rested  the  word  upon  his  lips. 

During  this  interval  of  silence  Cousin  bid 
“  Fifty-five,”  and  before  Cambriel  could 
disengage  himself  from  the  vexatious  re¬ 
straint,  the  picture  was  knocked  down  to 
his  rival ! 

Cambriel,  mad  with  rage,  turned  round 
upon  his  officious  friend,  and,  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  his  feelings,  exclaimed,  — 

“  Malheureux  1  you  have  robbed  me  of  a 
Raphael  !  ” 

In  fact,  the  picture  was  no  other  than  Ra¬ 
phael’s  Saint  John,  so  long  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Louvre,  and  which  had  for  some 
years  past  been  missing  from  its  jilace.  It 
appeared  that  in  1821  the  Due  de  Maille 
had  requested  and  obtained  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  the  loan  of  this  picture  for  the 
temporary  adornment  of  the  church  of 
Long-pout  (Seine  et  Oise)..  It  had  been 
afterwards  returned  to  the  duke’s  chateau 
during  his  absence,  and  thence,  when  some 
changes  were  made  in  his  Paris  gallery,  to 
the  Hotel  de  Maille,  with  some  of  his  own 
pictures,  among  which  it  had  been  hung. 

The  despairing  cry  of  Cambriel,  on  miss¬ 
ing  his  prize  had,  of  course,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  purchase ;  inquiries  were  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  the  circumstances  we  have  de¬ 
tailed  were  soon  disclosed.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Louvre  made  application  to 
Cousin,  but  the  dealer  maintained  that  he 
had  honestly  purchased  the  picture,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  restore  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  parties  appeared  before  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  and  Cousin  was  condemned  with  costs. 

The  Raphael  is  once  more  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  may  be  seen  holding  its 
distinguished  position  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Louvre,  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 


OFFICIOUS  PEOPLE. 

MPATIENT  people  who  are  fuming  over 

a  stiff  bit  of  work  know  what  an  exercise 
to  Christian  forbearance  it  is  to  have  a 
dawdling  body  hanging  aliout,  doing  nothing 
to  help,  and  maybe  much  to  hinder,  by  the 
very  obstructiveness  of  inertia.  To  the 
quick-blooded  worker,  putting  out  all  his 
energies  to  help  him  over  the  pinch,  these 
frisionless  idlers,  who  never  derange  them¬ 
selves  for  anything  are  simply  detestable; 
but  they  are  not  so  disagreeable  on  hand  as 
the  activeljr  officious,  negatives  not  being  so 
bad  as  positives,  and  people  who  do  not  do 
what  they  ought  not  so  likely  to  make  a 
mess  of  matters  as  those  who  do  what  they 
need  not. 

Officious  people  can  never  leave  things 
alone.  No  one  can  possess  his  soul  in  peace 
or  go  his  own  way  unhindered  of  them. 
They  stand  at  the  cross-roads  of  all  men’s 
lives,  pointing  out  to  them  the  ])ath  they 
ought  to  take,  and,  whether  in  religious  faith 
or  in  house-fiirnisbing,  the  choice  of  a  wite 
or  the  pattern  of  a  boot,  have  their  word  to 
say,  their  advice  to  give,  and  their  fingers 
to  dip,  whatever  may  be  the  pie  that  is 
making.  Illness  is  one  of  their  strung  points, 
and  if  they  hear  that  you  are  indisposed, 
whether  slightly  or  gravely,  they  rush  off  to 
proffer  advice,  which  you  do  not  want  and 
will  not  accept,  and  which  probably  would 
turn  out  a  mistake  if  you  did  accept.  Your 
disinfectant  is  not  equal  to  theirs,  and  they 
have  brought  you  the  name  and  address  of 
the  chemist  where  you  can  get  theirs.  Your 
nurse  does  not  know  her  business ;  let  them 
send  for  one  of  their  own  choosing  to-night. 
Your  medical  man  says  you  are  suffering 
from  a  certain  form  of  illness.  Well,  of 
course  he  ought  to  know ;  but  to  the  offi¬ 
cious  it  seems  ver}'  much  like  something 


else ;  or,  if  they  do  not  go  quite  so  far,  they 
inquire,  with  the  air  of  knowing  all  about 
it,  whether  he  had  not  ordered  such  and 
such  tilings  to  be  done ;  and,  if  you  say  no, 
they  urge  you  to  have  their  own  medical 
man  without  delay,  as  they  are  so  sure  yours 
is  making  a  mistake.  And  so  on,  till  they 
have  worried  you  into  a  fever;  when  they 
take  their  leave  and  bewail  your  obstinacy 
to  the  next  comer.  Any  calamity  is  a  god¬ 
send  to  them,  tbr  they  have  their  innings 
when  their  neighbors  are  so  jirostrate  by 
distress  that  they  can  buzz  about  them  at 
their  will.  ’Fliey  are  self-naturalized  Sa¬ 
maritans,  j)hysieians  without  diplomas,  min¬ 
isters  independent  of  orders  or  the  ajiostolic 
succession ;  and  the  unlucky  ones  whom  it 
is  their  pleasure  to  assist  must  either  keej) 
them  off"  with  a  strong  arm,  which  may  lead 
to  a  quarrel,  or  yield  themselves  helplessly 
into  their  active  and  officious  hands. 

Old  maids,  they  are  great  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  children,  and  you  may  make  up  your 
mind  to  much  advice  on  the  best  methoils  of 
feeding,  instructing,  and  discijilining  your 
rising  fiimily  if  you  number  an  officious  spin¬ 
ster  among  your  friends.  'ITiey  do  not  often 
err  on  the  side  of  tenderness,  being  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  decidedly  Spartan  way  of  thinking ; 
but  sometimes  they  start  off  on  a  crusade  of 
spoiling,  and  interfere  with  you  because  of 
your  harshness,  though  on  the  other  hand 
they  will  rebuke  and  even  punish  your  little 
ones  if  they  feel  called  ujion  to  testify  in  that 
form ;  and  they  will  tell  you  what  they  have 
done  quite  complacently,  and  think  they 
have  deserved  your  gratitude.  Being  for 
the  most  part  people  of  an  overflowing  ener¬ 
gy,  without  sufficient  occupation,  and  afflict¬ 
ed  with  untiring  strength  and  activity,  they 
are  up  and  about  everywhere,  prying  out 
all  you  wish  concealed,  and  doing  everything 
you  want  left  alone.  On  their  own  account, 
and  unasked  by  you,  they  undertake  to  do 
your  business,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
do  it  wrong.  If  even  they  have  your  per¬ 
mission,  and  you  are  about  to  give  accurate 
directions,  they  do  not  wait  to  hear  all  you 
have  to  say,  but  go  off  halfkdiarged,  and 
have  fireil  their  shot  before  thev  know  what 
thev  had  to  hit.  If  intimately  associated 
with  them,  they  reduce  you  to  the  state  of 
an  imbecile,  with  no  will  of  your  own,  no 
individuality,  no  independent  action,  — just 
a  manikin,  to  be  moved  according  to  the  will 
of  your  officious  friend  the  w'ire-puller.  If 
you  are  asked  a  question  they  answer  for  you, 
and  they  make  arrangements  in  which  you 
are  the  principal  person  concerned,  to  save 
you  the  trouble  of  deciding  for  yourself.  If 
you  are  tired  they  mount  guard  against  your 
door,  and  defend  you  from  the  presence  of 
your  dearest  friends  whom  you  sjiecially 
wish  to  see ;  they  buy  you  what  you  do  not 
want,  because*  they  thbught  such  and  such 
things  “  looked  like  you  ” ;  they  commit  you 
to  engagements  you  never  dreamed  of  under¬ 
taking;  and  send  you  teachers,  tradespeo¬ 
ple,  workers  of  all  kinds,  witli  an  assurance 
that  you  are  certain  to  emjiloy  them.  If 
they  know  that  you  are  invited  by  a  common 
triend,  they  bustle  over  to  his  house,  and 
take  it  on  themselves  to  inform  him  of  your 
jieculiar  habits  and  tastes,  and  you,  who  are 
shy  and  sensitive,  and  hate  to  lie  singular  or 
to  give  trouble,  are  made  to  appear  in  a  char¬ 
acter  of  all  others  most  distressing  to  you, 
because  your  officious  friend  chose  to  betray 
vour  little  weaknesses  and  parade  your  predi¬ 
lections  as  necessities.  On  a  journey  or  a 
drive  they  smother  you  with  supernumerary 
wraps,  and  go  shivering  for  their  own  share. 
If  you  have  arranged  to  accompany  them  on 
an  expedition,  they  judge  unasked  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  weather  for  you ;  and  either  go 
off  without  you  because  it  was  not  the  right 
kind  of  day  for  you,  or  break  up  the  party 
on  your  account  and  in  their  character  of 
watclwlog  guarding  your  interests.  If  you 
decide  on  goinw,  supposing  the  possibility  of 
decision  is  still  left  you,  they  deluge  you 
with  their  advice,  and  hamper  you  with  their 
help  before  you  start ;  giving  your  coachman 
private  instructions  as  to  which  way  he  is 
to  go,  so  that  you  shall  have  this  view  or 
avoid  that  hill,  as  they  think  best  for  your 
pleasure  and  well-being. 

Indeed,  as  a  general  characteristic,  they 
interfere  not  a  little  with  your  servants  all 
round ;  if  they  are  women,  rebuking  the 
maids  for  their  feminine  vanities  in  dress, 
and  the  men  for  their  fondness  for  beer ;  if 
of  the  domestic  sort,  oppressing  them  with 
recipes  for  furniture  polish  and  plate  pow¬ 
der,  and  rules  for  doing  their  work  different¬ 
ly  from  their  present  metliods,  which  serve 
only  to  afflict  their  souls  and  bewilder  their 
minds,  and  to  make  them  uncertain  in  all 
they  do.  They  understand  all  about  every¬ 
thing.  If  they  go  into  your  garden  they 
nip  off  your  first  buds  to  strengthen  the 
plant,  and  in  their  zeal  for  ridding  you  of 
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dead  leaves  aud  seeding  flowers  tear  oflF 
vour  best  blossoming  branches  with  them. 
They  diminish  the  number  of  peaches  on 
your  wall  for  the  sake,  they  say,  of  giving 
sunlight  to  all ;  and,  if  you  let  them  into 
your  vinery  with  a  pair  of  scissors  when  the 
grapes  are  forming,  you  will  not  have  a  bunch 
fit  to  bring  to  table,  and  their  theory  of  thin¬ 
ning  will  account  for  it.  They  have  always 
some  new  doctrine  about  grafting  or  training 
for  your  orchard ;  and  for  your  stable  they 
have  private  bits  and  shoes,  saddles  and 
mashes,  which  are  simply  perfect,  and  beat 
all  vours  to  nothing.  You  may  think  your¬ 
self*  lucky  if  a  cargo  is  not  consigned  to  you 
without  delay,  or  if  your  groom  is  not  won 
over  to  try  experiments  which  may  cost  you 
your  best  hack. 

Women  who  are  persecuted  by  officious 
friends  in  society  find  “  company  manners  ” 
and  the  serenity  demanded  by  their  caste 
difficult  to  compass.  The  officious  male 
friend  jumps  up  on  the  smallest  provocation 
and  hovers  alxjut,  insisting  on  doing  every¬ 
thing  for  his  victim  she  does  not  want  done 
at  all,  or  that  she  wants  some  one  else  to  do, 
and  succeeds  in  making  her  life  a  burden  to 
her  for  the  time  being.  He  spills  the  wine 
or  coffee  in  his  struggle  to  hold  her  glass  or 
cup ;  cannons  against  her  in  his  endeavor 
to  wrest  from  her  the  light  chair  she  is  drag¬ 
ging  .after  her,  with  a  prettv  affectation  of 
carrying  burdens  that  she  knows  becomes 
her;  insists  on  giving  her  a  footstool  which 
makes  her  sttat  uncomfortable,  and  over 
which  she  trips  when  she  gets  up ;  and  takes 
her  down  to  supper  or  her  carriage  before 
any  one  else  can  offer,  when  she  is  praying 
in  her  heart  for  some  other  man  half-way 
across  the  room  and  coming  towards  her 
now  to  perform  that  pleasant  office,  —  some 
other  man  to  whom  she  has  a  tender  word 
to  say,  and  from  whom  she  hopes  to  hear 
one  yet  more  tender.  In  a  word,  he  makes 
himself  a  nuisance,  and  spoils  the  poor 
creature’s  whole  pleasure  by  his  officious- 
ness,  when  he  meant  only  to  do  her  a  ser¬ 
vice.  But  this  is  just  the  way  with  your 
officious  people ;  they  always  mean  to  do 
well,  only  they  never  manage  to  succeed. 


MY  MAX  CHENTA. 

ONCE,  when  living  in  the  distant  wilds  of 
North  America,  I  had  a  Red  Indian  for 
my  servant,  whose  name  was  Chenta.  In 
such  outlandish  regions,  one  takes  what  ser¬ 
vant  one  can  get,  and  is  glad  of  it ;  else 
Chenta  had  scarcely  been  my  choice.  A 
savage,  wild  from  his  native  woods ;  fierce 
and  cunning  of  as[>ect ;  face  j)ainted  fiery 
red ;  mane  flowing  in  coarse  tangled  mazes 
to  his  shoulders  —  altogether,  not  an  attrac¬ 
tive-looking  specimen  of  humanity.  What 
gave  his  countenance  a  peculiiirly  dark  and 
sinister  look  was  this  :  that  it  was  lighted  by 
only  one  ocular  lamp,  and  the  light  that  it 
cast  was  lurid,  though  piercing  —  somewh.it 
dangerous  and  furtive,  too,  —  in  a  word, 
“  no  canny.” 

And,  indeed,  his  antecedents  were  not 
much  in  his  favor.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
notorious  thief ;  indeed  he  was  supposed  to 
h.ave  sinned  against  the  sixth  commandment, 
as  well  as  the  eighth.  But  this  was,  no 
doubt,  a  libel.  All  I  can  say  is,  he  never 
stole  from  me  —  at  least,  that  1  knew  of — 
nor  did  he  make  any  attempt  to  murder  me, 
and  that  I  probably  should  have  known  of. 
He  was  very  useful  in  doing  the  rough  work 
about  the  house, —  chopping  firewood,  draw¬ 
ing  water,  and  so  forth.  For  this  sort  of 
work,  these  Indians  arc  extremely  valuable 
to  colonists.  They  are  not,  however,  always 
to  be  trusted  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
more  delicate  and  refined  portions  of  house¬ 
hold  service,  —  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
washing-up  of  dishes. 

My  friend  hard  by,  Boskyn,  the  jailer 
and  sheriff  of  the  place,  told  me  once  of  his 
constemiition  when,  one  evening,  sitting 
smoking  his  post-prandial  pipe,  whilst  his 
Indian  was  washing  up  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  he  looked  up  and  witnessed  the  man’s 
actions.  The  Indian  first  filled  his  mouth 
with  water,  then  squirted  the  contents  of  his 
mouth  on  to  the  plate  in  his  hand,  which, 
having  thus  washed,  he  next  proceeded  to 
dry,  by  applying  to  it  his  dark  and  flowing 
locks. 

L’ame  se  montre  en  peu,  and  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  races  majr  be  shown  in  the 
washing  of  a  plate.  Primeval  and  savage 
man  might  adopt  the  mode  described,  and 
think  it  natural  and  becoming  ;  but  to  man 
civilized  the  process  seems  unnatural,  be¬ 
cause  abominable.  If  I  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  forget  the  hiatus  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  noble  savage,  an  incident 
such  as  the  above  would  remind  me  of  that 
gulf. 


I  was  the  clergyman  of  the  settlement, 
and  Chenta  was  fully  aware  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  servant  to  the  chief  and  great 
medicine-man  of  the  whites,  —  him  who 
worked  in  paper,  and  kept  a  sort  of  tele¬ 
graphic  office  lor  messages  to  and  fro  be¬ 
tween  Uie  Unseen  and  the  Seen.  So  Chenta 
did  his  best  to  maintain  my  dignity.  Ques¬ 
tionable  were  the  means  he  sometimes  used. 
One  day  an  Indian  woman  came  to  the  door 
to  sell  “  gleece-stick,” — that  is,  resinous 
line  sticks  for  kindling  a  fire.  Having  no 
oose  cash  at  the  moment,  I  directed  Chenta 
to  dismiss  her.  To  this  she  replied,  she 
would  take  bread  in  payment.  Now  it 
chanced  that  there  was  no  bread  in  the 
house.  Chenta,  however,  did  not  like  to 
tell  her  so,  not  wishing  to  expose  the  poverty 
of  the  family.  He  said,  — 

“  Oh,  the  priest  never  eats :  he  is  always 
saying  his  prayers,  and  doing  paper,”  (that 
is,  holding  intercourse  with  the  Unseen)j 
“he  has  no  time  for  eating.”  Then,  in 
corroboration  :  “  Don’t  you  see  how  thin  he 
is  ?  he ’s  not  fat  like  other  white  men.”  I 
was  amused,  but  mustered  gravity  enough 
to  rebuke  the  knave  for  his  mendacity. 

Chenta  had,  of  course,  a  host  of  brothers 
and  dearest  friends  in  his  tribe,  whose  tents 
were  pitched  close  by  the  white  settlement. 
To  these  he  used  generously  to  make  over 
the  various  articles  of  apparel  I  gave  him 
for  his  own  adornment.  He  would  come  to 
me,  next  morning,  minus  some  very  essen¬ 
tial  piece  of  dress,  or  wearing  some  shabby 
substitute  for  my  gift.  Exhibiting  his  tat¬ 
tered  attire,  he  would  say  that  before  ho 
left  the  Indian  camp  the  natives  were  all 
out  looking  at  him,  with  the  most  vivid 
astonishment  depicted  on  their  faces ;  every¬ 
body  exclaiming,  “  Look  at  Chenta’s  coat  1 
See,  Chenta  has  no  shirt!  Chenta,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ;  you,  the 
chief’s  man,  to  be  wearing  such  a  pair  of 
trousers !  ”  By  this  artful  dodge  the  villain 
would  try  to  extort  from  me  a  new  change 
of  raiment.  1  remember  once  promising 
him  the  coat  I  was  wearing.  Shortly  after, 
I  was  taken  ill.  Said  Chenta  to  me,  in  a 
lachrymose  tone, — 

“  Chief,  you  very  ill ;  hope  you  not  die.” 

“  Why,  Chenta  ?  ”  said  I,  touched. 
“  Would  you  be  very  sorry  ?  ” 

“  O  chief,  very  sorry  Chenta,  s’pose  you 
die ;  ’cause  then  me  not  get  that  coat !  ” 

And  yet,  might  he  not  have  entered  my 
cabin  on  any  night  —  the  door  was  never 
locked  —  and  assisted,  perhaps,  by  a  brother 
Indian  or  two,  despatched  me  in  my  sleep, 
and  then  freely  helped  himself  to  my  ward¬ 
robe  and  other  “  fixin’s  ”  V  His  conscience 
would  have  quieted  itself  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  last  Indian  whom  Justice  had 
done  to  death  in  the  colony,  and  whose 
death  would  be  avenged  by  mine.  But  he 
did  not.  Chenta,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  leel 
grateful.  Yes.  Ijong  be  thy  life  spared,  as 
thou  sparedst  mine ! 


Beer-Drixkix'G  at  Strasbourg.  —  M. 
Ch.  Monselet  has  given  the  following  sketch 
of  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Strasbourg : 
The  principal  business  of  the  Strasbourger 
at  midday  is  to  “  try  ”  the  beer.  This  pre¬ 
lude  simply  consists  of  the  swallowing  of 
five  or  SIX  chopes,  as  the  beer  glasses  are 
called.  At  about  four  o’clock  he  goes  to  the 
beer-house  again,  when  the  “  tasting  ”  be¬ 
comes  a  more  serious  matter;  the  glasses 
are  e.xchanged  for  ennettes,  —  glass  jugs  hold¬ 
ing  two  glasses ;  but  the  dinner  hour  arrives 
when  he  goes  home  faithfully  to  his  family. 
He  is  not  seen  again  at  the  beer-house  till 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  but  from 
that  time  till  eleven  he  seems  glued  to  his 
seat,  and  at  the  sitting  canettes  as  well  as 
chopes  are  replaced  by  formidable  vessels 
called  moos.  Amongst  the  true  amateurs 
of  beer  there  are  many  who  pursue  their 
ideal  from  brewery  to  brewery,  and  do  not 
cease  tasting  till  they  find  it ;  a  kind  of 
electric  current  runs  through  the  whole 
town,  and  when  the  ideal  beer  is  found  the 
information  runs  through  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  like  wildfire,  —  “  The  best  beer  this 
evening  is  at  the  Hope,”  for  instance,  is  the 
word.  All  the  other  beer-houses  begin  to 
thin ;  you  would  imagine  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  bewitched  by  evil  spirits,  whereas  it 
is  only  beer  that  draws  them,  —  and  soon 
there  is  not  a  seat  to  be  found  in  the  great 
drinking-rooms  of  the  Hope. 


At  a  recent  trial  in  France,  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  jury,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  witli  a  voice  choked  with  emo¬ 
tion,  gave  in  the  following  verdict :  “  The 
accused  is  guilty,  but  we  nave  our  doubts 
as  to  his  identity.”  Tliis  ought  to  have 
taken  place  in  Ireland. 


THE  LONG  WHITE  SEAM. 

A  S  1  came  round  the  harbor  buoy. 

The  lights  began  to  gleam. 

No  wave  the  land-locked  harbor  stirred. 
The  crags  were  white  as  cream ; 

And  I  marked  my  love  by  candlelight 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 

It ’s  aye  sewing  ashore,  my  dear. 
Watch  and  steer  at  sea. 

It ’s  reef  and  furl,  and  haul  the  line. 

Set  sail  and  think  of  thee. 

I  climbed  to  reach  her  cottage  door ; 

O,  sweetly  my  love  sings ; 

Like  a  shaft  of  light  her  voice  breaks  forth. 
My  soul  to  meet  it  springs. 

As  the  shining  water  leaped  of  old 
When  stirred  by  angel  wings. 

Aye  longing  to  list  anew. 

Awake  and  in  my  dream. 

But  never  a  song  she  sang  like  this. 
Sewing  her  long  white  seam. 

Fair  fall  the  lights,  the  harbor  lights. 

That  brought  me  in  to  thee. 

And  peace  dirop  down  on  that  low  roof. 

For  the  sight  that  I  did  see. 

And  the  voice,  my  dear,  that  rang  so  clear. 
All  for  the  love  of  me. 

For  O,  for  O,  with  brows  bent  low. 

By  the  flickering  candle’s  gleam. 

Her  wedding  gown  it  was  she  wrought. 
Sewing  the  long  white  seam. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


UNLUCKY  PLANTS. 

fpiIOSE  who  are  fond  of  inquiring,  with 
A  Shakespeare,  “What’s  in  a  name?” 
have,  probably,  not  given  much  study  to  the 
subject  of  names  in  general ;  as  they  usually 
seem  to  consider  that  the  fact  that  “  a  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  ” 
is  not  only  incontrovertible,  but  entirely  set¬ 
tles  the  matter,  and  renders  it  evident  that 
there  really  is  nothing  in  a  name,  after  all. 
Yet  surely  a  glance  at  the  advertisement 
columns  of  a  newspaper  will  convince  us 
that  there  must  be  something  in  a  name. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  that  “  Zylobalsa- 
mum,”  and  “  Apothartikon,”  and  similar 
high-sounding  titles  would  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  were  it  not  supposed  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  to  which  they  are  applied  would 
“  take  ”  in  consetjuence ;  so  that,  even 
practically,  a  name  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
important. 

But  a  name,  even  when  it  is  not  of  mar¬ 
ketable  value,  is  nevertheless  worth  a  little 
attention;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  collect  the  popular  terms  in  use 
for  plants  or  animals  in  a  country  district 
will  soon  find  many  which  will  set  him 
wondering  as  to  their  origin,  though  he  may 
not  understand  them.  Still,  it  is  only  fair 
to  suppose  that  they  have  a  meaning ;  and 
to  discover  this  meaning  much  research  is 
necessary,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with 
the  dialect  of  the  district. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  variety  of  these 
names,  I  will  briefly  mention  a  lew  which 
may  be  classified  as  “  unlucky,”  as  signifying 
not  so  much  an  actual  as  an  imaginary'  evil 
connected  with  the  plants  to  which  they  be¬ 
long.  For  plants,  like  men,  have  all  sorts 
of  names  —  good  and  bad,  pretty  and  ugly, 
romantic  and  commonplace,  poetical  and 
prosaic,  old  and  new  —  and  a  very  slight 
study  will  show  that  much  more  is  con¬ 
nected  with  them  than  we  might  at  first 
sight  suppose. 

Most  of  us  know  the  common  White 
Campion  (Lychius  vespertina),  an  innocent¬ 
looking  flower  enough,  and  one  which  could 
scarcely  merit  the  ominous  name  of  “  Thun¬ 
derbolt,”  by  which  it  is  known  in  Rutland¬ 
shire.  Yet  there  it  is  supposed  that  if  the 
plant  be  gathered  a  thunder-storm  is  sure  to 
follow  1  In  the  north  of  England,  the  Red 
Poppy  has  a  similar  name,  although  the 
.«ame  tradition  does  not  attach  to  it;  per¬ 
haps  this  is  because  tbe  covering  of  the 
flowers  is  easily  beaten  off  by  rain,  so  that 
after  a  violent  thunder-shower  the  blossoms 
expand  in  unusual  abundance.  In  Cumber¬ 
land,  the  Stitchwort  (^Stellaria  holosted)  is 
called  “  Thunder-flower,”  perhaps  from  the 
sharp  crack  which  is  produced  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  ripe  capsules  when  squeezed  by 
children,  with  whom  it  is  a  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment. 

But,  though  these  names  have  an  ominous 
sound,  tradition  does  not  assign  to  the 
gathering  of  the  plants  bearing  them  any 
particular  catastrophe.  Far  more  serious 
results,  however,  must  be  expected  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  other  plants ;  such  as 
the  Red  Campion,  called  in  Cumberland 
“Motherdee.”  I  need  hardly  explain  to 
you  that  “  dee  ”  is  the  north  country  pro¬ 


nunciation  of  “  die  ” ;  and  Cumberland  chil¬ 
dren  believe  that  if  this  flower  be  plucked 
some  serious  misfortune,  at  the  least,  will 
happen  to  their  parents.  Now  observe  how 
ireneral  is  this  su))erstitiou  in  substance, 
although  in  different  counties  it  is  connected 
with  different  plants.  In  Yorkshire  it  is 
attached  to  a  particularly  harmless-looking 
flower,  the  Germander  Speedwell,  —  if  it  be 
picked  by  a  child,  the  mother  will  die  within 
the  year !  In  Essex,  if  a  branch  of  May  be 
brought  into  a  house,  death,  or  at  any  rate 
serious  illness,  will  ensue  to  one  of  its  in¬ 
mates.  In  Norfolk,  an  apple-branch  in  blos¬ 
som  in  the  autumn  portends  a  death  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  branch  points.  In 
Gloucestershire,  although  the  tradition  itself 
seems  lost,  its  former  prevalence  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  way  in  which  the  flowers  of 
the  early  Purple  Orchis  —  there  called  by 
the  sensational  title  of  “  Bloody  Man’s  Fin¬ 
gers  ”  —  are  banished  from  the  rustic  nose¬ 
gay,  and  forbidden  to  enter  the  house.  In 
the  north  of  England  the  tubers  of  this  phmt 
are  called  “  Dead  Man’s  Thumbs,”  and  are 
said  to  be  the  remains  of  some  murdei-er, 
who  probable  could  not  rest  at  the  usual 
depth.  In  iliddlesex,  children  tell  each 
other  that  they  must  not  pick  the  Sneeze- 
wort  {Achillea  ptarmka),  or  the  “boggart” 
—  that  is,  “  Old  Bogie  ”  —  will  come.  A 
favorite  trick  among  children  in  many  parts 
of  England  is  to  offer  to  an  uninitiated  play¬ 
mate  a  plant  of  Shepherd’s  Purse,  and  re¬ 
quest  him  to  pull  off  one  of  the  heart-shaped 
seed-vessels,  which,  having  done,  he  is  in¬ 
formed  that  he  has  “  picked  his  mother’s 
heart  out !  ” 

So  much  for  “  unlucky  ”  plants,  though  a 
great  deal  more  might  ^  said  about  them. 
It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  there  are  at 
least  as  many  which  are  deemed  “  lucky.” 


The  chemical  analysis  of  rain-water  is 
held  of  high  importance,  because  it  has  been 
said  that,  as  it  is  the  washings  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  ought  to  give  us  information 
upon  the  deleterious  substances  that  are 
mixed  with  the  air  we  breathe.  And,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  examinations  have  proved  that 
the  drops  that  fall  over  the  sea  are  much 
purer  than  those  that  fall  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  great  cities  or  extensive  manufacto¬ 
ries  ;  for  while  the  former  contain  only  a 
little  harmless  salt,  the  latter  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  poisonous  acids  generated 
by  coal  combustion.  At  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  seven  grains  of  vitriol  were  recent!)' 
collected  from  a  gallon  of  rain-water,  a  pro¬ 
portion  fatal  to  vegetation,  and  likely  to 
have  effect  upon  the  public  health ;  for  the 
acid  must  exist  in  the  air  before  it  can  get 
into  the  cloud-droppings,  aud  while  in  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  Rain, 
however,  comes  firom  the  higher  airs;  we 
breathe  the  lower  strata.  In  view  of  this 
fact  some  Italian  chemists  have  considered 
that,  instead  of  testing  the  rain  to  learn 
what  adulterates  the  atmosphere,  we  ought 
to  analyze  the  dew,  because  that  is  formed 
in  the  region  which  man  tenants,  and  ought 
to  contain  only  those  organic  or  inorganic 
corpuscles  which  are  likely  to  affect  him. 
So  dewdrops  may  rise  into  importance  such 
as  has  not  attached  to  them  since  the  alche¬ 
mists  of  old  (who  thought  that  they  fell 
from  the  stars,  and  that  the  stars  were  lumps 
of  gold)  used  to  collect  them  in  hopes  of  ex¬ 
tracting  precious  metal  theretrom. 


For  the  first  time  in  Paris  since  thea¬ 
tres  were  permanently  established,  there 
has  been  a  complete  cessation  of  dramatic 
jjerformances.  Whilst  the  Revolution  was 
progressing,  the  tragedies  of  Marie  Joseph 
Chenier  and  Arnault  pere  were  performed ; 
and  while  the  Reign  of  Terror  deluged  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  blood,  pastoral  dramas 
recording  the  lives  and  quarrels  of  Corydon 
and  Amoret  divided  the  public  favor  with 
Republican  idyls  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  the  new  regime,  the  marriage  of  priests 
and  other  novelties.  Napoleon  went  to 
the  campaign  which  ended  at  AVaterloo, 
while  the  Triomphe  de  Trajan  was  being 
performed;  and  the  entry  for  the  second 
time  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  was  celebrated 
by  the  production  of  Le  Roi  et  la  Ligue. 
Subsemiently  neither  defeat  nor  revolution 
was  able  to  check  the  vogue  of  dramatic 
performances.  Not  the  least  curious  feature 
of  the  present  struggle  is  the  fact  that  theat¬ 
rical  entertainments  have  been  stopped  by 
authority  ;  and  that,  even  before  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  law,  public  opinion  had 
brought  about  their  cessation.  With  the 
end  of  theatrical  performances  comes  of 
course  the  stoppage  of  the  joiumals  whol¬ 
ly  or  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  the 
drama. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


[November  6, 1870. 


A  POST  OF  GARDE  MOBILE. 


THE  CHATE.\U  OF  THE  WIDOW  CLICQUOT.  (See  T.vge  710.)  CHATEAU  OF  BELLE  VUE,  —  MEETIXG-FLACE  OF  THE  EMFEROR  AXD  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY;  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[November  5,  1870, 


PARIS  AT  BAY.  j 

PARIS  is  shut  in  a  hostile  net, 

She  hears  the  Teuton’s  thunder-threat ;  ^ 
But  she  wastes  no  tears  in  vain  regret 

For  the  days  of  fools  that  swindled  — 
Of  gay  mock-Marslials  riding  in  gold, 

Of  an' Empire  gone  as  a  tale  that 's  told :  j 

No !  the  fierce  hot  fire  of  the  Franks  of  old  | 

In  her  bleeding  breast  is  kindletl. 

Fain  would  the  Foe  repress  her  voice, 

Fain  in  her  terrible  throes  rejoice,  j 

And  leave  her  as  her  only  choice 

Silence  behind  the  barriers.  | 

But  though  the  Prussian  army  ginls 
Her  famous  walls,  we  hear  her  words. 

Brought  through  the  air  by  swift-wing^  birds, —  j 
Queen  Aphrodite’s  carriers.  ‘ 

O  City  of  joy  in  hours  gone  by  !  j 

Be  now  a  City  of  courage  high ; 

With  all  thy  beauty  and  glory  die 

Rather  than  make  surrender ! 

Even  though  too  strong  the  German  wave. 
Though  where  thou  standest  be  thy  grave. 

Yet  yield  not  —  and  the  Gods  will  save 
Thy  honor  and  thy  splendor. 


Just  before  the  French  Empire  fell,  a 
newspaper  writer  complained  that  the  skies 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  commotion  on 
earth,  that  the  sun  had  not  hid  his  face  in 
eclipse,  and  that  no  comet  had  opportunely 
appear^  to  show  the  wrath  of  Heaven  at 
man’s  bickering.  The  murmur  was  uttered 
too  soon.  Whether  the  comet-seekers  thought 
of  their  own  accord  or  by  others’  sugges¬ 
tions  that  they  ought  to  find  a  bearded  star 
for  the  occasion,  and  were  vigilant  till  thev 
detected  one,  whether  one  intruded  itself 
upon  their  "aze  as  a  true  celestial  messen¬ 
ger,  or  whether  the  appearance  was  a  mere 
coincidence,  we  will  leave  every  one  free  to 
judge  for  himself  according  to  his  faith.  But 
certain  it  is  that,  on  the  night  of  August  28, 
a  keen  telescopist  descried  a  little  visitor 
from  the  depths  of  space  coming  into  our 
system.  And  this  telescopist  was  a  French 
official  one,  imperially  appointed  to  the  sky- 
searching  task.  His  eyry  was  at  Marseilles, 
but  his  head-quarters  were  at  Paris.  The 
comet  he  found  was  a  poor  little  thing  to 
look  at ;  certainly  not 

“  A  blazing  bUt, 

Tbrestenini:  the  world  with  famine,  plajoie,  and  war; 

To  princes  death;  to  kiofnloma  man;  curses; 

To  all  estates,  inevitable  losses; 

To  herdsmen,  rot;  to  plnughmen,  hapless  seasons; 

To  sailors,  storm;  to  cities,  civil  treasons.” 

It  does  not  blaze  now,  it  only  looms ;  but  it 
may  happen  to  shine  forth  grandly  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  what  a  fine  thing  it  will  be 
for  fantastic  historians  to  connect  with  mun¬ 
dane  affairs  I  If  fatalism  influences  the 
leading  actor  of  the  tragedy  now  playing 
out,  as  it  did  his  prototype,  whose  lucky 
star  was  a  comet  whereon  an  astronomer  of 
the  period  wrote  a  pamphlet,  this  messenger 
of  fate  that  has  just  appeared  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest.  Louis  Napoleon 
has  been  cometical  ly  lucky.  The  year  of 
his  birth  marks  the  apparition  of  two  of 
those  vagarious  bodies ;  and  in  his  great 
year,  1851,  no  less  than  four  coursed  our 
skies.  But  all  were  comparatively  puny 
lights.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
one  will  grow  to  a  magnitude  of  importance ; 
not  for  the  astrologers’  sakes,  however,  but 
for  the  delectation  of  the  curious  watchers 
who  are  wanting  a  comet  to  scrutinize  in 
the  interests  of  science. 


We  find  in  an  English  paper  the  follow- 
in"  story  of  a  lucky  speculation :  A  respect¬ 
able-looking  farmer,  some  years  since,  in¬ 
truded  himself  into  the  partners’  room  of  a 
discount-broker’s  office  in  London,  urging 
them  to  make  him  an  advance  upon  a  hun¬ 
dred  shares  or  more  of  a  mining  company 
which  had  been  started  in  his  neighborhood. 
It  was  not  in  their  line,  and  they  declined, 
notwith.standing  his  persistence.  As  the  far¬ 
mer  was  leaving,  the  junior  partner  met  him, 
and  to  him  also  he  urged  his  suit.  The 
young  partner  took  the  would-be  client  aside, 
and,  after  hearing  all  the  particulars,  ob¬ 
tained  the  consent  of  his  partners  to  make 
the  aflvancc  as  a  private  speculation,  the 
shares  being  fully  paid  up.  In  due  time  the 
loan  matured,  but  the  farmer’s  crops  had  not 
mended,  and  he  was  forced  to  forfeit  his 
shares,  the  bolder  making  a  further  cash 

Jiayment  to  him.  That  mine  was  the  far- 
amed  Devon  Consols,  whose  shares,  though 
having  only  £  1  paid,  reached  the  unrivalled 

Erice  of  nearly,  if  not  qmte,  £  1000.  The 
older  of  each  share  of  £  1  has  received,  in 
dividends  alone,  up  to  May  last,  no  less  than 
£1,145.  The  “junior  partner”  settled 
down  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  great  prize, 
entered  Parliament,  and  died  but  a  short 
time  since  possessed  of  great  wealth. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

When  at  morning  you  start  on  the  journey  of  life, 

With  your  heart'full  of  hope  and  your  (wcket  of 
gold. 

When  the  air  seems  with  sunshine  and  happiness 
rife, 

Yon  think  you  can  never  grow  weary  and  old. 

The  path  lies’before  —  the  ascent  is  but  slight. 

And  the  soft  springy  turf  witli  fresh  dewdrops  is 
pearled, 

When  your  spirits  are  bright  and  your  footstep  is 
light. 

It 's  a  very  nice  way  is  the  way  of  the  world! 

When  surrounded  by  friends,  you  stride  gayly 
along, 

And  each  weaves  for  the  other  green  garlands  of 
bays; 

While  you  lighten  the  journey  with  laughter  and 
song, 

’T  will  be  sunshine,  you  think,  to  the  end  of 
your  days. 

If  steeper  the  path  grows  as  still  it  ascends, 

What  prospwts  of  bliss  are  before  you  unfurled, 

While  the  storm  still  impends,  ere  you  ’re  left  by 
your  friends. 

It ’s  a  very  smooth  way  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

But,  ah,  when  the  tempest  o'ertakes  you  at  last. 

When  clouds  and  thick  darkness  the  prospect 
enfold. 

When  you  wrestle  in  vain  with  the  force  of  the 
blast. 

Till  it  leaves  you  exhausted,  and  naked,  and 
cold, 

When  the  path  you  were  climbing  is  shattered  and 
cleft, 

And  sharp  splintered  crags  all  around  you  lie 
hurled ; 

When  your  friends  have  all  left,  when  of  fortune 
you  ’re  reft. 

It ’s  a  very  hard  way  is  the  way  of  the  world  I 


The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  is  Hereditary  Grand 
Falconer  of  England.  Is  bis  Grace  a  “licensed 
hawker”  as  well? 


New  Readisg.  —  A  veteran  French  statesman 
has  latelj'  been  very  energetic  in  visiting  foreign 
Courts.  'Tennyson’s  Tears,  idle  Tears,  might  now 
with  propriety’ run,  Thiers,  busy  Thiers. 

A  COCKNEY,  returned  from  his  excursion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  recollecting  the  extortions  practised  upon 
him,  says  it  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  a  proud 

Sast,  and  very  strong  in  particular  as  to  “  Rob 
;oy.’’ 

Story  of  ax  Irish  Advocate.  —  He  would  go 
on  speaking  after  the  learned  judge  had  cautioned 
him  to  desist,  till  at  last  his  irritated  Lordship 
cried,  “  Sir,  ’t  is  no  use  your  speaking:  what  you 
say  to  me  goes  in  at  oue  ear  and  out  nt  the  other.’’ 
The  advocate  would  not  be  silenced.  “  My  Lord,” 
said  he,  “  it ’s  no  wonder,  when  there ’s  nothing 
between  'em  to  stop  it.” 

The  Pipe  axd  the  Needle-Gun.  —  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  cigars  and  other  tobacco  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  is  enormous.  What  has  the  Anti-To¬ 
bacco  Society  to  say  to  it?  Considering  what 
shots  the  Germans  are  with  their  arms  of  precision, 
one  may  observe  that  their  fire  is  fully  e<iual  to 
their  smoke. 


Proverbial  Philosophy.  —  “  Spoil  the  rod,  and 
spare  the  child.” 

Reasonably.  —  May  not  an  extremely  fortunate 
man  be  said  to  have  been  bom  under  a  lucky  (dog) 
star. 

The  Height  of  Impudence.  —  The  Comte  de 
Chambord  claiming  the  Throne  of  France. 

_Why  is  a  mortgaged  field  like  a  song  of  love  and 
wine  ?  —  Because  it  is  An-acre-on-tic. 


The  Hu.man  Hair.  —  Many  persons  abuse  this 
delicate  and  beautiful  ornament,  by  burning  it 
with  alcoholic  rrashes  and  plastering  it  with  grease, 
which  has  no  affinity  for  the  skin,  and  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed.  BumeU's  OKoaine,  a  compound  of  Cocoa- 
nut  oil,  &c.  is  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  tho 
hair,  —  is  readily  absorbed,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  various  conditions,  preventing  its 
falling  off,  and  promoting  its  healtny  growth. 


Sudden  Changes  of  weather  are  productive  of 
Throat  Diseases,  Coughs,  Colds,  &c.  There  is  no 
more  effectual  relief  in  these  diseases  to  be  found, 
than  in  the  timely  use  of  “  Broton's  Bronchial 
Troches.”  They  possess  real  merit,  and  have 
proved  their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years,  hav¬ 
ing  received  testimonials  from  eminent  men  who 
have  used  them.  « 


The  American  House,  Boston,  has  been  newly 
fitted  and  furnished  throughout.  The  reputation 
of  the  senior  partner  has  been  too  well  established 
by  a  long  test  of  years,  to  need  further  indorse¬ 
ment. 

Much  Misery  will  be  saved,  and  great  anxiety, 
if  when  you  are  troubled  with  Throat  Complaints, 
Weak  Lungs, pr  Kidney  troubles,  you  use  nt  once 
the  White  Pine  Compound.  There  is  no  better 
article  in  the  market  for  these  affiictions. 


Facts  for  the  Ladie.s.  —  I  have  one  of  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machines  which  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  the  past  fifteen  (16)  years. 
It  has  never  been  repaired,  and  to-day  is  in  perfect 
order,  and  is  equal  for  all  kinds  of  work  to  any 
machine  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  been  used  in 
making  heavy  clothing,  besides  doing  all  manner 
of  family  sewing,  and  1  think  it  gets  better  every 
day. 

Mrs.  Joab  Scales,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


53?“  As  an  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  the 
American  Organ  is  full  and  sympathetic.  The 
recent  improvements  in  quality,  and  volume  of  tone, 
are  such  as  to  delight  all  persons  of  refin^  taste. 
Send  for  a  circular,  to  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  Boston. 


LEE  AND  SHEPARD  i 

PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK. 

Why  and  How«  Why  the  Chinese  Emigrate, 
and  the  Mean's  they  adopt  fnr  the  Piirpnse  of  getting 
to  America.  With  Sketches  of  Travel,  Social  Customs, 
Amusing  Incidents,  etc.  By  Col.  Kossell  II.  Cos-  I 
WELL.  Khno.  Illustrated.  $  1.60. 

The  Social  Stage#  Dramas,  Comedies,  Farces, 
Dialogues,  Allegories,  etc.,  for  Home  and  School.  By 
Uboboe  M.  BiKKa,  Author  of  “  Amateur  Dramas,” 

“  Mimic  Stage,”  etc.  16mo.  Illustrated.  S  1.60. 

The  Iloase  on  Wheels  t  or,  The  Stolen  Child. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Mad.  de  Stolz.  By 
Miss  E.  F.  Adsm.s.  With  20  Illustrations  by  Esitk 
Batard.  12mo.  Tinted  paper,  id  1.26  ;  do.,  gilt  edge, 

S 1  50  ;  fill!  gilt  sides  and  edges,  9  2.00. 

Letters  Everywhere;  or,  Rliymcs  and  Stories 

for  Children.  43  full-page  Illnstratiuns  by  Scill'TLiiR. 
12mn.  Tinted  pa|H'r.  Cloth,  ^  1.25 ;  do.,  gilt  edge, 

S  1.50  ;  full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  $  2.00. 

PUBLISHED  LAST  WEEK.  j 

A  Jfeu)  Story  by  Sophie  May.  : 

Little  Folks  Astray#  16mn.  lilustnttod.  76  ! 

cents.  Uniform  with  “  Little  I’rudy  ”  and  “  Dotty  Dim-  j 
pie  Stories,”  and  the  first  of  I’rutly’e  Flyitwity  ' 
Stories.  I 

jJ  AVto  Serieo  of  Original  Stories.  | 

The  Springdale  Stories#  By  Mrs.  S.  R.  C.  [ 
Samvels.  24mo.  Illustrated.  I’er  vol.,  76  cents.  I 
Comprising :  —  I 

Adele,  Nettie's  Trial. 

Kric.  Johnstone's  Farm,  I 

Herbert.  Ennisfellen.  | 

Light  at  lilventidc#  A  Comnilatiou  of  Religious  i 
Poems.  By  the  Editor  of  ••  Chimes  for  Childhood,”  | 
Ac.  lOmo.  Cloth,  $1.60.  I 

Piano  and  Musical  Matter#  By  Mme.  Ga- 

BaiELLR  DE  LA  MoTTE.  Octavo.  Boards  and  white  { 
paper,  $  2.00  ;  do.,  tinted  paper,  $  2.50  ;  do.,  do.,  $  3.00.  ! 
Bold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  ' 

I.KK  At  SlIRPAltl),  Pnblislicrs,  Itoston. 
LEE,  SHEPAKD,  &  DlLLINOllA.M,  New  York. 


Family  Standard  Relish,  i 


HALFORD 


TABLE  SAUCE. 


HALET,  MORSE,  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


FURNITURE, 


411  Washington  St#, 

Having  now  the  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  Boston,  of 
OUB  OWN  MANUFACTUBK,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  our  patrons  the  bentfit  of  saving  “one  profit” 
over  those  who  buy  to  sell  again. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS’ I 


AMERICAN 


A-ISrO-FORTES  I 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


HATB  RECKrVBD 


74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 


IN  BVERT  INSTANCB 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOBS, 


19 

The  United  Statei,  London,  and  Paris. 


354  WMhlngton  St#,  Boaton# 

11  BMt  14(11  St#.  K«w  Tora* 


NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SeyeT,  Precis,  &  Co. 

1  ^  " 

THREE  NORWEGIAN  STORIES. 

The  Flying  Mail, 

Old  Olaf, 

Railroad  and  Churchyard. 

In  one  vol.  Square  12mo.  Cloth,  1.00. 


THE  HANDY  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

CUNTAINIXU 

The  Golileu  Treasury#  Edited  by  F.  T.  Pal- 

UBAVE. 

The  Hook  of  I’raise#  Edited  by  Roi-ndei.l  Pal- 
MEK. 

The  Chihlren’s  Garlaiut.  Edited  by  Covextkt 
Patmohf.. 

Tho  Suiiilay  Hook  of  I’ootry#  Edited  by  Miss 
Alexander. 

4vols.  ISmo.  In  neat  Bo.x.  $3.00. 


EP*  Sold  everywhere.  Mailed,  post-paid,  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers, 

NEVER,  FRANCIS,  Ac  CO#, 

‘.21  Hromfleltl  Street,  .  Itoatoii. 

SILVER  WEDDING 


AMD 

BRIDAL  GIFTS, 

Fancy  Presentation  Siiver, 

RECEIVED  BY 

PALMER,  BACHELDERS,&CO., 

162  Wnshington  St.,  Bof^ton# 


Boston  Times, 


TWO  CENTS. 


THE  BEST  DAILY  PAPER. 


November  Magazines. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

C0XTKST.S :  —  Footpaths,  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Hin- 
r.iNsoN  ;  The  Return,  a  Poem  ;  Oldtown  Fireside  Stories, 
—  Captain  Kidd's  Money,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ; 
Highly  Explosive,  by  Jane  G.  Aestih  ;  Experiments,  by 
C.  A.  H. ;  Fechter  as  Hamlet,  by  Kate  Field  ;  Joseph 
and  his  Friend,  Part  XI.,  by  Bayard  Taylor  ;  Four 
Months  with  Charles  Dickens,  Second  Paper ;  Murillo’s 
“Immaculate  Conception,”  by  David  Gray;  Travelling 
Companions  by  H.  James,  Jr.  ;  The  Intellectnal  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Music,  by  John  8.  Dwiobt  ;  A  November  Pasto¬ 
ral,  by  Bayard  Taylor  ;  Mr.  Burlingame  as  an  Orator  j 
Reviews  and  Literary  Notices. 


OCR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

CoNTEKTSi— We  Girls:  A  Home  Story,  Part  XL,  by 
Mas.  A.  D.  T.  Whitret  ;  Just  like  Aunt  Banger,  by 
Elie.abetr  Stoakt  Phelps  ;  Waiting  for  a  Bite,  (Poem) 
by  Leer  Labcom  ;  A  Boy’s  Visit  to  Pompeii,  by  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  ;  Aunt  Nutty’s  Stories  to  the  Children,  by 
P.  C.  IlrXTER ;  Fairy  Feline,  (Poem)  by  A.  J.  H. ;  Going 
to  the  Menagerie,  hy  Katberine  F.  Williams  ;  How  to 
Draw,  V., by  Charles  A.  Barry;  Spinning,  (Poem)  by 
Belle  W.  Cooke;  The  William  Henry  Letters,  Third 
New  Packet,  by  Mbs.  A.  M.  Diax  ;  Before  Flying  South¬ 
ward,  (Poem)  by  Lilt  Nei-sob  ;  Our  Young  Contributors, 
—Our  Young  Hawks,  by  C.  A.  Stephens  ;  Prize  Essays, 
by  Lottie  A.  Moseley,  Jennie  Webb,  and  Mat  Hi'll  ; 
The  Evening  lAmp ;  Ottr  Letter  Box. 

For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

FIELDS  OSGOOD,  k  CO.,  Publiihers,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Ddttoii  k  Oo.,  718  Brosdway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  f.,  0.,  A  Oo.’s  Publications. 


every  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


November  5,  1870.] 


I  1 1  DO  TOVR  owar 

PKINTING  with  s  NOV. 
KI.TY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRRSS.  pm*  erer 

maile  for  the  pnrpciae,  and  see- 
to  none  for  the  ose  at 
General  Job  Printers, 
are  moat  admirably 
BPEjM!'ii I  I  iW  _j^iiil>iitril  for  BL'SINKSS  Print- 
ioKi  for  Church,  Sabbath 
School,  and  Society  work,  and  also  for  Missionary 
and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 

Village  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 
Prices  of  Presses,  $13,  $30,  83it,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  361  FansaAL  Sr.,  Bohtus, 
Mass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON,  16  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL.  It  LUDWIG,  917  Market 
St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.-,  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  66  West  Van 
Bnren  St,  Chicago,  HI. 


COMMON  SENSE 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


Fine  Winter  Underclothing, 

Best  Qualities  Kid  Cloves. 

Fine  French  and  English  Braces. 
Latest  Styles  Scarfs  and  Ties. 

English  Shirts,  Collars,  and  Cufl^ 

ALL  FIRST-CLASS  GOODS,  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES. 

Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker, 

aOO  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Bosto.v,  October,  1870. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

THE  BEST  ARTICLE 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


YOU  MUST  PAY 


THE  BEST  PRICE 


Many  people  labor  under  the  idea  that  goods  sold  at  a  ; 
low  price  are  cheap,  when  every  merchant  will  tell  you 
that  the  finer  the  goods  sold  the  less  profit  is  made.  For 
instance :  the  finest  silks,  linens,  and  broadcloths  sell  at 
highest  price,  but  the  profits  on  such  goods  are  very  small. 
When  silks,  linens,  and  broadcloths  are  mixed  with  cot¬ 
ton,  or  made  of  coarser  materials,  they  are  sold  for  much 
less  price,  but  the  profits  are  a  great  deal  larger.  Shoddy 
goods,  for  instance,  are  sold  very  low,  but  are  the  dearest 
goods  that  can  be  purchased,  being  manufiictured  from 
old  rags,  Ac.  Confectionery  of  the  best  quality  pays  the 
smallest  profits  of  anything  in  the  candy  line.  Many 
people  think  if  they  can  buy  Chocolate  Creams  at  40  cents 
I>er  pound  they  are  cheap,  when  in  fact  they  are  the  dear¬ 
est  goods  bought.  They  cost  20  cents  per  pound  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  are  sold  by  irresponsible  parties,  and  made  of 
the  poorest  material  that  can  be  procured,  even  if  they 
are  not  adulterated.  Chocolate  Caramels  can  be  made 
from  Chocolate  costing  from  26  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and 
butter  35  cents,  when  the  bist  Caramels  are  made  of 
Chocolate  costing  60  cents,  and  batter  66  cents,  and  va¬ 
nilla  twenty  dollars  per  pound.  Common  Almonds  can 
be  sold  at  40  cents  per  imund  at  a  good  profit,  when  su¬ 
perfine  Jonlan  Almonds  cannot  be  sold  less  than  60  to  70 
cents  at  wholesale,  and  at  a  very  small  profit,  so  that  any 
person  can  see  that  the  low  price  candies  that  are  sold  on 
the  streets  and  elsewhere  are  made  of  the  poorest  mate¬ 
rials. 

HOVTHMAYD  Si  CO.  do  not  pretend  to  compete 
with  manufacturers  of  low-price  candies.  All  Confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufactnre  is  made  of  the  very  best  ma¬ 
terials  that  can  be  procured,  without  regard  to  cost,  and 
is  Warranted  Strictly  Tiire.  Piuties  wishing  the 
BEST  quality  of  Confectionery  can  be  supplied  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  at 


WINTER  OVERCOATS, 


Having  access  to  the 


Of  Moscow  Beavers,  Chinchillas,  Shetlands,  Klyiians, 
Meltons,  Ac.,  made  up  as  thoroughly  aod  in  as  g<»d  style 
as  custom  garments,  may  be  bought  at  retail  at  reasonable 
prices,  of  the  importers  of  the  materials  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  garments. 

aiACULI.-IR,  WILLIAMS,  Si  PARKER, 
‘JOU  WaahiiiKton  St.,  Boaton. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’~ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  best  thing  I  erer  used  for  the  teeth 
is  the  remark  of  most  of  those  who  use 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowesL 


...E  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SHUTTLE  O’ 

mm  MACHINE 


We  are  now  prepared  to  offer,  of  every  grade  and  size,  a 
full  assortment  of 

CARTWRIGHT  &  WARMER’S 

CELEBRATED  MAKE 

Undershirts,  Drawers,  and 
Haif'Hose, 

FOR  GENTLEMEN,  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 


*1  (n  FV  Vy>y/  f^vwltvipllclty,  da« 
ji  \  X  rabiliiy  Sk  beanly 

jj  \  ^  \  rtauds  uurivatfd  /  For 

f  w  7  iK  4  Stitching,  hemming, 

i  a  il  —  /  U. lucking,  felling,  quilf- 

'yew  -  ing.  cording,  binding, 
braiding.qalhering.ga- 
^  ^  thering  and  sewing  on 

g  ilhers.  it  i*  unexcelled  I 
•'=’;.4«ENT.S  r.' ANTED  i  t  cvc'y  County  In  the 
Unite.  I  States  where  we  Lavo  not  one  a  ready  employed. 
I'.ir  parti.-uiarsad.lress  Wilscn  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Kiss.,  or  £t.  Louis,  Ko.  kv 


PRONOUNCED 


Retract  of  a  Utter  from 
a  Medical  Gentleman 
at  Madras,  to  his 
Brother,  at  fforces- 
tcr.  May,  1861 : 


TO  BI  THE  ONIT 


I  “  Tell  Lea  k  Perrins 

I 

that  their  Sauce  is 
highly  esteemed  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  most  wholesome 
'Sauce  that  is  made.” 


and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


IRA  C.  GRAY  &  CO 


The  teeth  no  preparation  has  been  introduced 
which  meets  srith  such  universal  approval  as 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


MONEY 


At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper  Table 
it  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to  Soups, 
Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  Ac. 

The  universal  demand  an.1  excellence  has  led  to  many 
imitutiuns  of  LEA  k  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1  Union  Square  anrl  3U  South  AVilliarn  St., 
SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


243  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

UiKler  Mnrlt>oro’  Hotel. 


MADE 


With  onr  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Outfit. 
rV“  CIRCUL.VRS  FREE 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 


CHOATE,  Drujrgist,  under  Re¬ 
vere  House.  Boston,  prepares  and  sells 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO,  which 
whitens  the  teeth  without  injury. 


102  Treiiiont  Street,  102 


Braid.,  Lace*,  Corrl*,  Ta**els,  EtinRe*, 
Thread,  Button*,  Rowtte*,  Star*, 

Wholesale  and  retail  by 

POULARD  A-  LEIGHTON,' 

No.  104  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 


SEWING  MACHINE 


The  taking  up  of  the  slack-thread  is  not  performed  by 
the  irregular  contraction  of  a  wire  coil  or  the  uncertain 
operation  of  wire  levers.  The  precision  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  FLORENCE  draws  the  thread  into  the 
cloth  is  unapproached  in  any  sewing  machine  hitherto 
offered  in  the  market. 


Illuminated 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON, 

A  Group  of  fStatuary 

BY 

HOGERS, 


CARDS  are  the  greatest  novelty  and  best  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  ever  introduced  in  the  United  States, 
one  thousand  of  them  doing  more  good  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  than  fifty  thousand  ordinary  business  cards.  There 
is  a  charm  about  them  People  will  keep  them,  which  is 
never  the  case  with  any  other  style  of  card.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  judicious  advertisers  is  invited.  Three  sample 
slieets  (over  forty  different  designs,  suitable  for  any  busi¬ 
ness,)  sent  on  receipt  of  .?1.00,  which  will  be  credited  to 
persons  ordering  any  of  the  cards.  Three  samples  and 
Circular  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  16  cents  and  3 
cent  stamp. 

Address  all  onlers  to 

EDW’AKD  E.  RICE  &  CO., 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

3  Hawley  Street,  Boston. 


K.,Tn  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

S  APOLIO, 

FOR 

-vGeneral  IIoii*clioId  Purposes, 
IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP 

for  doaninff  windows  (without  wator),  romoYlnj?  stains 
from  marblo  and  paint,  scourini;  and  pollnhinfc  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  fur  K^neral  house- 
deaoiDg  purpoaes. 

wia  tsan^outsen  ( 21 1  AVHshington  Stfcet,  Ncw  York. 
Wholesale,  }  3^  London. 


now  ready  for  delivery. 

Price,  $13. 
This  and  other  groups, 
suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament, 
will  be  delivered  with 
all  express  charges  pre¬ 
paid,  at  any  point  east 
of  the  Mississippi  on  re- 
l  ceipt  of  the  price,  or  will 
I  be  sent  west  of  these  by 
I  freight  and  a  discount 
allowed  in  compensa¬ 
tion.  Bend  for  illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  and  price 
list  to 

I  JOHN  ROGERS, 
’  212  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


IITHEA-NECTAR 


lu 


18  A  PURE 


!  Read  This! 


BliACK  TEA 


Do  YOU  WISH  TO  REDUCE  YOUR 
RENT  ?  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  any  mom  in  your  bouse !  Do  you  want  the  most 
easy  and  luxurious  bed  attainable  under  any  cirmm- 
stances?  Do  you  wish  to  save  room?  Then  purebase 
Crosby’s  Cabinet  Bed.  This  beautiful  combination  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  ont  of  place  in  a  splendidly  furnished  parlor, 
office,  or  dining-room.  For  farther  information,  siddresa 
(with  stamp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
171  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


WE  AVILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  $30  i>er  week  and  expenses,  or  allgw  a 
large  commission  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inven¬ 
tions.  Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Upholstery  Goods, 

Window  Shades,  Curtain  Materials,  etc. 

ED'W.  W.  PEAR  &  CO., 

3§7  Washin{;ton  Street,  Boston. 


•Green  Tea  Flavor, 


'Warranted  to  *nit  all  taRte*. 


JUUiiiFM  UlliiiOTT’S 


Celebrated 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 


$300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  IT  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon-.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  Sa  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

—  “■  BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
.  -  _  .  UxiVRRSK.  Sold  everywhere. 

uAf  flHliSyi  M  ^  cents.  93a  year.  A  S  6 

*  ■  *  w  Prize  to  every  subscriber. 

,  Send  two  stamp*  for  speci- 


Bbld  by  all  dealers  thioughout  the  world. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR 


The  prepared  F'lonr  of  Bran  for  making  Bisenit 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic,  may  be  had  of 
JOHN  W.  SHEDDEN,  Pharmaceutist,  303  Bowery, 


■very  Packet  bears  the  Fae-Simlle  of  his  Signature- 


comer  Fourth  Street,  New  York. _ 

- _ I  Portability  combined  with 

Kveat  power  in  FIELD,  MA- 
RINE,  TOURISTS',  OPERA, 
anil  general  out-door  day  and 
I  9  /  Hu  night  double  perspective  glass- 
Jf  7  es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per- 

■‘’"i  hnnw  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  resalt  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SUMMONS,  Ocr- 
LisTs’  OpTiaax,  6N7  Broaiiway,  New  York. _ 


mens.  Boston,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 

F.  E.  SIJIRE  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COB.  FOURTH  Si  VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

New  York  Depot,  .  .  18  Dey  St. 


MAimriCTuuB’s  WARSHomi, 


■WANTED. 

5  000  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 
9  *-F  Vf  AY  to  sell  the  New  Edition  of  Captair 
Olazisr’s  Book,  “  The  Capture,  Prison  Pen, 
and  Escape.”  Sold  by  AgenU  only.  Most  liberal 
terms  offered.  Address  R.  H.  FEROUSON  &  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers.  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

ipW  "[ANTED  — AGENTS.  (30  per  d^)  to 


91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  A  SONS. 
HENRY  OAVEN,  Sole  ARcnt. 


CALIFORNIA 

WINE  COMPANY, 


W.  L.  HAYDEN, 

TIACHER.Or 

IGUIT  AR, 

'120  Tremont  SL,  Boston. 
Send  for  circnlar. 


GENTS  WANTED  — $335  a  Month  by 
.  the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE 
..  BO-sTON.  MASS.,  or  ST.  lAHTIS.  MO. 


75  Milk  Street,  comer  of  Federal,  Boston. 
T.  8.  MITCHELL,  AokXT. 

Pure  and  delicioua  Wines  and  Orape  Brandy,  direct 
from  the  vineyards,  selected  expressly  fur  family  and 
apothecary  trade. 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  businesa. 
Addn  iw  SACO  NOVELTY  CO..  8*e«.  Me. 


The  JAPANEME  corn  FII.E  removes 
Corns  without  pain  ;  price,  26c.  Sold  at  drag,  thm, 
and  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 
and  trade  supplied  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN 
file  CO.,  34  Pbie  Street,  New  York. 


OAC  VEUE’I'ABI.E  PCMHON.IO^n 
0£D  ARY  BAEBAm.  lOfU 

Idest  and  best  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Get  genuine. 


>END  Stamp  for  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 
I  Engravings  to  L.  A.  ELLIOT,  Boston. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


[November  5,  1870, 


1;. 


UNRIVALLED  FOR  . 

XAUTjitLoD^-^^5°0Ll0l^^* 


V  //  /f.J 


VC  C  /f/ 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH  ( 


FURNITURE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


•'  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND 
DEALERS  IN 

Gas  and  Kerosene 
Fixtures, 

Iron  Bedsteads, 

'  Spring  Beds, 


COMPLITS,  rOR  TBI 

FABLOB,  CHAMBER,  UBBARY,  &o.,  &c. 

Superior  lii  Ounllty, 

Boantlfnl  In  Finish, 

Psrfect  in  Ueslsii, 

AND 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 
AT  THB 

Lowest  Manufacturers’  Prices. 


Folding  W ood  Cots 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

GLASS  WAREn 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  by  mail  vrbca  desired. 


117  &  119  Court  Street, 

BOSTON. 

39  &  41  Park  Place,' 

NKW  YORK. 


Thirtf  Stylos.  Pitfoes :  01W  to  $1000. 
Send  for  Itlustrated  Circulars,  sent  post 
paid,  on  application.  thorough 

comparison  is  invited. 

S.  D.  &  E.  W.  SUITE,  Boston,  Uass. 


FRENCHMEN  READING  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  CAPITDLATION  OF  SEDAN. 


INeed  not  fear  there  is  anything  injurious  in 


CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 

It  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety  by  adult  or 
child. 


PRANG'.S  Celrbrated  Chromoa  are  for  sale  in  aU  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  I.ntest  Publications :  Pobtrait  or  Beetbotib,  —  two  sizes. 

PRANG’S  Illnatrated  CataloKue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


910  Per  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table, 
for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
00  Washlnf^Q  St.,  Boston. 


“  Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1867  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 


Mason  et  hamlin  cabinet  or¬ 
gans.  ImxWi^taut  Improvements. 

B  Reduced  Prices. 

I  We  have  this  season 
the  pleasure  of  announc- 
'  ing  important  improve- 
,  ments  in  our  Cabinet  Or¬ 
gans,  for  which  patents 
were  granted  us  June  21 
Bnd  Aug.  23,1370;  also 
n  considerable  re- 
un  II duction  in  prices  of 

?  several  leading  styles. 
'  Having  added  to  our  pre- 
'  vious  buildings  a  large 

new  factory,  we  e.xpect  to 
be  able  hereafter  to  supply  orders  promptly.  A  Cata- 
loeue  with  full  particulars  is  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
154  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  or  696  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bankers « Dealers  in  Government  Securities 

No.  5  NASSAU  STREET. 


For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Eflcctivcness  in  cxi'cuting 
light  and  heavy  work, 

It  is  not  equalled  by  any  otlier  Macliiiio. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  anocenpied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  ’J 

349  Wasliington  St.,  Boston; 

U13  Broadway,  New  York. 

_  _ Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 

I#  vs  ■■  an  YOl  K  TEETH  AND  GUMS  ~ 
IK  p p  P  SOUND  AND  WHITE 

Imkaal  BY  osiNQ 

_  CHOATE’S  OHGNTO. 

A  FOB  THE  CURE  OF 

Cold  Feet,  Rlieumatisffl, 
Neuralgia,  Headache,  Dys- 
pepsia.  Loss  of  Vital  Power, 
Nervous  Prostration  or  De- 
bility,and  all  other  Nervous 
Diseases.  Sold  by  drag. 

Send  stamp  for  cir- 
\*^  f  cular.  Address 

\v  VOLTAIC  ARMOR 

^  ASSOCIATION, 

149  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


NEW  YORK,  October  1,  1.S79. 
The  price  of  the  last  issues  of  Five-Twenties  to-day  is  llOJ,  —  that  is,  a  S1,000  bond  will  bring,  in  cash,  S  1,105. 
The  price  of  Central  Pacific  bonds  to-day  is  90|,  —  that  is,  a  S  1,000  bond  can  be  bought  for  S  902.50. 


THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


Ib  Well  and  cccMioDiicaUy  managed^  and  itf  revenues  arc  large,  certain,  and  constantlj  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following 

Statement  of  its  Elamings  since  its  beginning  t 

Gross.  Op.  Expenses,  Net. 

1^65 .  $401,941.92 .  $121,669.53 .  $280,272.39 

1866  .  864,917..57 .  200,710.61 .  664,206.96 

1867  .  1,470,653.50  430,913.33 .  1,139,740.17 

•868 .  2,300,767.17 .  843,166..54 .  1,457,600.63 

_1869 .  5,670,822.25 .  2,99.3,523.19 .  2,677,299.06 

The  earnings  of  the  main  line  for  the  current  year  will  exceed  S  8,000,000,  and  arc  as  follows : _ 

January . $  413,104.41  June . S  729,274.46 

February .  394,176.47  July .  784,099.64 

March .  488,332.01  August .  806,040.00 

April .  633,7.58.06  September .  833,412.50 

May .  768,719.77 

The  Bonds  are  dealt  in  with  the  same  facility  as  Five-Twenty  bonds,  and  have  a  market  at  all  the  great  money  cen¬ 
tres  in  the  world,  such  as  l/)ndon,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  and  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We  unhesitatingly 
advise  our  friends  and  customers,  who  may  be  thinking  of  making  investments  or  exchanging  their  Five-Twenties,  to 
take  these  bonds  as 

SUITABLE,  SAFE,  AMD  ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Wc  buy  ami  kcII  Government  Securities  and  Central  Pacific  ISomlH,  make  collec- 
Uons,  and  allow  interest  on  deposits. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Illinois  Siatb  Natchal  IIisToay  Sociitr, 
Blooiuhoton,  III.,  June  20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Avert,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany: 

Dkar  Sir,  —  Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use  in  aslronomi- 
cal  observations.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
which  I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five 
instruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  witii  the  extraordinary  disturbance 
incident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  which  1  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


IU8INB88  SIEN 


f  _  _  _  can  save 

nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  their  STENCII-S 
by  the  use  of  METCALF'S 
STENCIL  DIES. 

The  dies  are  cheap,  durable,  and 
easily  operated,  are  used  exten- 
sively  by  manufacturers  and  ship¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,  and 
are  giving  the  highest  degree  of 
satisfactioo, 

“  An  enterprising  merchant  or 
manufacturer  will  he  surprised 
alter  using  tliem  to  find  how  nia- 
terially  they  will  extend  liis  ail- 
vertisingand  Ids  trade.” —  t'nrlrr 
JVn»dtarn','t  C’earen/,  AT.  //. 
”  We  liiiil  tliein  very  convenient 
and  useful.”  —  MiiiiKjiirliirtrii  vf 
the  lloirc  Scale,  Brandon,  P'L  “  I  can  recomnienil  itieni 
to  parties  in  want  of  gt»«i,  r  lialilc  dies.” —  //.  /U.  (Jnr- 
don,  l,yn*,Ma..s.  “  Your  dies  give  ns  p<  rfeet  satisfaction.” 
—  Ten  Eyck  Jlxc  Mnnnf.  Co,,  ColwCft,  AT.  >'. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  address  L.  8.  METCAI.E, 
Manufacturer  of  Stencil  Cutters’  Supplies,  117  ILinover 
Street,  Boston,  Miiss. 


An  illustrated  pamplilet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Maeliiiiery,”  by  the  l.ilc  AUterl  D.  llicliardson,  will  bo 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COEIPANy, 

159  &  161  L:tk«  St.,  Chicago; 

No.  1  Miiideii  Laiic,  New  Yoi-k. 


Clearing  Out  Sale,  previous  to  Removal ! 

Domestics, 

Foreign  Dress  Goods, 

Q  Silks, 

J  Linen  and  White  Goods, 

^  Hosiery, 

Gent’s  Furnishing  Goods, 

if  Ladies  Suits, 

^  ^  Ladies’  Under-Garments, 

jrt  Laces  and.  Embroideries, 

g|  Curtains  and  Upholstery, 

M  Cloaks,  Shawls,  Mantles, 

&  &c.,  &c., 

^  A.T 


k  u  r  k  k  a 

rKNCII. 

Sh.arpener, 

OPENS  AND  SHL’TS. 

CT”  Pencil  Sharpener. 
^  Knife  Blade,  an<l  Nail 

TULL  SIZE,  SBCT.  Clcaiicr  combine^l. 

Samplei  mailed  free  no  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 
W.  E.  WEEDEN,  Qox  3031,  New  York. 
A  Renta  wanted. _ 

1.  ■  ■  (fiTA  TP’ A  onoNTo—  a  reliable 
■  Hlia  I  P  K  PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
tfllVn  I  k  W  TEETH.  CHOATE, uiHler 
the  Revere  House,  Boston. 


To  Consumptives 


The  ailvertiscr,  havioi;  been  j>crinanent1y  cured  of  that 
dread  dineaae,  Consumption,  hy  a  simple  remedy,  in 
anxious  to  make  known  to  Ids  fellow  sufferers  th«*  meain 
of  cure.  To  ail  vho  desire  it,  he  will  send  a  copy  of  ilw 
prescription  used  (fnc  of  chnrp*),  with  the  directions  i*  -r 
preparing  and  usiinr  the  same,  which  they  will  find  a 
8URB  Curb  for  CoNsiMrTioM.  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Kc, 
i'orties  wishing  the  prescriotion  will  p1ea'»e  a»Mret’S 
Rkv.  F.DWAKD  a.  WILSON, 

165  South  Second  Street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 


{  l*'^'**  Klwaku  U  olTurett  hy  ^ 
tlio  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sngo’j  W 
Catarrh  Kemedy  for  a  roso 
of  Catarrh  which  ho  ran  not  ^ 
f  lire.  8oid  by  druggists,  or  R 
sent  by  mall  for  tU)  cents.  M 
A  pamphlet  on  Catarrh  free.  ■ 
||^  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  I’lKHeR,  I 
No.  133  Scncca  Street.  Baf  H 
falo,  K.  T.  B 


GUFFROY’S  COD  LIVEK  PULS 

Are  better  than  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  all  caau  where  that 
remedy  is  required.  They  benefit  and  cure  where  the  oil 
does  not. 

“  I  am  CONVINCED  they  are  the  best  remedy  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  its  early  stages  that  can  be  used,”  says  a 
physician  who  has  tried  them. 

240  pills,  S2 — equal  to  six  pints  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  — 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

WARD,  SOUTHERLAND,  At  CO., 
130  WUllain  Street,  New  York. 


A  an  nil  OBbnsive  Breath,  Polypus,  Throat 
Ufl  I  Mnlfll,  Ail,  constant  Hawking,  Droppings  of 
Mucus  in  Tliroat,'  Enlarged  Tonsils,  Obstructcil  Bn-ath- 
ing,  and  all  clironic  diseases  connected  with  them,  speedily 
remoTe<l  by  DR.  8MITI1,  72  Greene  Avc.,  cor.  Clermont 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Consultation  free,  personally  or  hy  1.  tier. 


LORD  &  TAYLOR’S 


York 
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